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The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

Te that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God. 

Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 
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the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover is a picture of St. Mary’s Lake, British Columbia, 
which was taken by our friend, Clifford J. Eldred of Oneonta, 


New York. 


Harmon M. Gehr, minister of the Universalist Church of 
the Restoration, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, tells you clearly 
and concisely and with sympathetic understanding What You 
Need Most of All. 


Bruce W. Brotherston, philosopher of liberalism, Uni- 
versalist minister, and successful scientific horticulturalist, } 
has written such a splendid comment on William Alva 
Gifford’s book The Story of the Faith that we had it set up in 
article form. : 


Lyman Ward, the founder of the Southern Industrial In- — 
stitute, Universalist minister and pioneer educator of the ~ 
South has written some interesting reminiscences and some ~ 
pertinent observations in The John Murray Atwood Fund. 


Clifford H. Osborne, minister of the First Methodist Church — 
of Waterville, Maine, is a well-known leader among the ~ 
younger ministers of New England Methodism and a liberal, 
impatient with all our denominational sins. He challenges 
us to be about the business of the Reconstruction of Protes- 
tantism. 


TO OUR UNIVERSALIST PHOTOGRAPHERS : 
Dear friends, 


To date, we have received only sixteen pictures of* 
our churches from those entering THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
PICTURE CONTEST. 


You have been meaning to take a picture of your church 
or have one taken. Please do it now. Possibly you have 
taken the picture, but have not had it developed or 
printed. PLEASE FINISH THE JOB AND SEND US A GLOSSY 
PRINT NOW. 


To be included in the contest, all pictures must be 
in before December 1, 1946. 


Send an eight inch high by ten inch wide or five by 
seven inch glossy print. Paste a sticker on the back 
of the print on which is written the name and location 
of the church and the name and address of the contestant 
submitting the picture. 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 
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‘@ an unsolicited letter, one of our wise and warm 
hearted “fathers in Israel” has put to us directly 
and bluntly the plight of the average parish minister 
in this day of fantastic living costs. 


“The new living costs are going to raise 
‘ned’ with many of our ministers unless 
parishes come forward with the magic 
eighteen and a half percent increase, or 
something approximating that. Yet 
churches are the last to think of such 
matters, and ministers, the last to 
present the facts and ask for help. 
I believe that if we are to save many 
of our men from real hardship, if 
not from being driven out of the 
ministry, the churches will have to re- 
consider this whole matter and take ac- 
tion, The men in the upper brackets 
can absorb the rising costs, but those in 
the lower income group should most 
certainly have an eight or ten dollar per 
week increase as a minimum.” 


The stark fact is that very, very few of our minis- 
ters are in anything that faintly resembles a high 
income group. Most of them are quite distinctly in 
the “lower income group.’ These men are struggling 
hard to pay their bills and balance their budgets. 
Matiy of them are this minute in acute distress. 

Your minister believes in trade unions. Indeed 
he has, more probably than not, fought for the right 
of other men to organize for their protection and for 
the protection of their families. But your minister 
belongs to no union. He will not strike for higher 
salary. He will struggle along as best he can worrying 
‘no-other man over his own troubles. It may be that 
he* will get some kind of part time outside job 
to make it possible to pay the grocery bill and keep 
‘the children decently clothed. He will continue to 
listen sympathetically to scores of stories of other 
folks’ worries and heartaches. He will give helpful 
advice and sometimes secretly give material aid to a 
parishioner. He and his wife will cut off something 
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» Consider Your Minister’s Salary Now! 


they needed for themselves and skimp along some- 
how. Alas! some of the saints will make unkind re- 
marks about ministers who “are out for the money” 
and “why is the Rey. Doe giving so much time to the 
outside work? He gets umpty-umph dollars and that 
beautiful parsonage.” 

Meanwhile your minister will be torn between two 
jobs, doing his conscientious best for the church and 
his desperate best to keep his family provided for and 
out of debt. Eventually, he may give up and leave 
the ministry for a job that will pay him enough to 
care for his family decently. 

Perhaps this is not a faithful picture of your minis- 
ter’s situation and perhaps it is. That is for you to 
say. However that may be, it is an accurate descrip- 
tion of the plight of many Universalist ministers and 
ministers of other Protestant churches. The end 
results of this sad situation are tragic for the men 
and disastrous for the churches. 

What to do? “We are giving all we can to the 
church,” says someone. Are we really? Last year, 
the average contribution to Protestant churches in 
America was thirty cents a week per person. This 
figure is eleven cents less per week than it was in 1928 
when our national income was one-half its present 
size. Something is wrong here. Someone is not doing 
his share. Is everyone in your parish doing his share? 

We do not know whether our correspondent is 
right or wrong in saying “Churches are the last to 
think of such matters.” We do know that when church 
people do think about their duties they usually think 
straight. 

We say every church official and every church 
member should do some straight, clear thinking on 
the subject of proper financial support for his minister. 

Consider your minister's salary now. Is it ade- 
quate to meet his needs? If not, raise it to meet those 
needs now! Next year may be too late. DO IT NOW! 

Write Tue Curistran Leaver about what your 
church has done for its minister and we will inscribe 
your name on a roll of honor that men may know that 
Universalists care for their faithful parish ministers. 
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A Working Church On the March 


The Unified Appeal of the Universalist Church of 
America was oversubscribed $1,715. The amount 
asked for was $42,050, the amount raised was $43,765. 
Of this amount, $11,337 was designated by donors for 
European Relief. Thus, the initial goal for beginning 
our relief work was over the top by slightly more than 
one thousand dollars. 

The fact that the whole Unified Appeal went over 
the top is heart-warming and satisfying. It does not, 
however, warrant our throwing our hats in the air 
and staging a celebration. We have a continuous job 
to do. Next year, we will have to raise more, both for 
foreign relief work and for home projects. 

For the benefit of those who do not know the 
structure and functioning of the Universalist church, 
it should be pointed out that the total amount raised 
and spent on actual church and social service work by 
the entire fellowship is many, many times forty-three 
thousand dollars each year. We are a congregational 
body, federally organized. We are a working church 
fellowship, local, state, and national. We have healthy 
semi-autonomous auxiliaries. For instance, the money 
going from funds administered by the International 
Church Extension Board for medical aid and supplies 
in Asia is not counted in the Unified Appeal. Neither 
are the funds raised by our Women’s Association each 
year for the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls 
included in the Appeal. The national organization it- 


self spends more than the amount raised by the 
Unified Appeal each year. The last financial state- 
ment balanced the budget at sixty-eight thousand 
dollars. A relatively small portion of this went to 
routine overhead. The overwhelming majority of 
these dollars went into direct church projects such as 
religious education and field work. Our state con- 
ventions, by annual quota and income from hard raised 
funds, do much missionary and social service work. 
A rough computation of the amount spent by Uni- 
versalist organizations in the states of Massachusetts, 
New York, Maine, and Ohio shows at least fifty-four 
thousand dollars spent last year for actual missionary, 
educational, and social service projects in these states 
alone. We have sixteen state organizations in addi 
tion to regional organizations, which are missionary i 


character. Not all of these groups, by any means, 


‘~have strong organizations, but the total of money 


raising for actual church work, if added up, would 
show that the Universalist fellowship spends between 
three hundred thousand and a half a million dollars 
for religious work every year. 

This being so, we are convinced that a larger 
Unified Appeal budget for next year can and will go 


over the top. We are a working fellowship on the 


march. Without benefit of high pressure fanfare, we 
press on. We are not doig enough yet toward the 


world’s great need. Our word is forward. Let’s go. 


The Wall Between’ 


No matter how well conceived or how well written 
a novel is, it is a failure unless it has that extra in- 
tangible thing which holds the interest of the reader. 
Elsie Oakes Barber’s first novel, “The Wall Between” 


was well conceived and well written and it is a suecess 
because it holds the reader’s interest from start to 


finish. 


Taking the life problems of a young minister and 
his bride, a perfectly normal gtrl, who like all such 
girls “never expected to marry a minister,” Mrs. Barber 
portrayed the quest of a soul for faith to live by. 
Christy Gardner, the girl in the story, struggles to 
surmount the wall between her as a private individual 
and her beloved husband as a servant of mankind at 
the beck and call of all kinds of folks at all hours of 
the days and nights. This problem, familiar to all 
women who have gone through the business of be- 


coming ministers’ wives, is sketched by Mrs. Barber 
with skill and sympathetic understanding. But the 
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story is complicated by the fact (often true) that 
the wall between Mark and Christy is compounded 
not only of professional factors but also is partly reared 
by the difference between a personality of little faith 
and one of deep-rooted faith in religion. 


With love and hard work, through the ordinary 
disciplines of life, and the extraordinary tensions of 
our wartorn time, Christy Gardner surmounted the 
wall. It took a war to make her grow up, but it was 
worth it all for then “there was nothing between them, 
no space, no time, no doubt, no wall at all.” 


But this book is not a sermon. It is a very good 
first novel. We are proud of our friend Elsie Oakes 
Barber and we expect great things from her pen in 
the future. 


* The Wall Between, Elsie Oakes Barber, Mac- 
millan, 1946, $2.75. 
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Harmon M. Gehr 


a MINISTER'S first parishioners take a long time 
| . to size him up. It is probably a wise instinct on 
f their part to steer their troubles in some other direc- 
j tion. Heaven knows what misery was rife in my first 
1 charge; the depression struck bottom in that town 
| before it hit other places, two of the three banks closed 
a their doors two years before the bank holiday, affect- 
i ing everyone, and I presume there was the usual 
amount of unhappiness in other ways. But as I look 
| back fourteen years, I realize what blithe times those 
were for me. Perhaps the people knew that a green 
young theolog could not help them much, however 
imuch he may have wanted to,—“he just wouldn’t 
understand” so they didn’t bother him. 
Well, ’'m rather glad now that it was that way. 
I realize how poorly equipped I was then, and still am, 
‘@ to answer human troubles. In fact, ’m beginning to 
] understand that there are many, many problems that 
have no keys. As Stevenson once remarked, “there is 
no cutting of the Gordian knots of life; each must be 
smilinglyf unraveled.” 

Yet times have changed too. Once I looked for 
troubles, in order to help, now they are placed at my 
doorstep, and “they come not single spies, but in 
battalions.” That is as it should be. A minister 
should not count himself successful, whether his church 
is large or small, unless he is sought as listener, adviser, 
companion and friend. Out of such experiences, many 
a sermon could be woven, but they never will be. Only 
nameless generalizations can be permitted about what 
is falteringly learned as dark hours are faced, or what 
is ‘dimly discerned as dense, and, as it would often 
seem, needless tangles of human relationships are 

-“smilingly unraveled.” 
| Two such generalizations are presented here in 
answering the question, “What do you need most of 
all?” For you, too, have been, or will be, in trouble. 
This is only a distillation of what I have observed of 
| the right reactions when trouble comes, reactions 
which some people illustrate wonderfully well and 
© others illustrate as convincingly because they lack 

them. In my thought, there is nothing either of con- 
demnation or praise. Tritely, because some of the most 
profound things are trite, we are what we are because 
| of what we have been, and there is no present control 
over the past. If we have admiration for the person 
who overcomes a sea of troubles, we should also have 
_ patience and forbearance for the one who is overcome. 
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What You Need Most of All 


When I began my ministry, I looked for trouble—and hardly ever found 
it. Isuppose nearly every young minister is like that; he has spent seven 
years or more getting an education and when he leaves theological school 
he believes he is armed to answer trouble. 
sociology, pastoral care and theology, have convinced him that the answers 
to human problems are simple and he knows them all. 
willing to learn, he soon finds out how limited his resources are, and he 
never ceases to be reminded. 


Classes in psychology, 


But if he is still 


It is not he alone who fights and wins or flees and loses, 
but a thousand unknown circumstances and faces. 
First, then, what you need most of all is strength. 
No, not physical strength necessarily but strength to 
endure. And that is a different matter. You and I 
have ‘known apparently strong and healthy people 
who just could not take it when a terrifying trial came. 
When the mountains were swept into the midst of the 
sea, they were taken with them. But we have known 
others too, who were veritable pillars in the temple 
spiritually when trouble came. .Someone like that 
must have inspired Edwin Markham to write that 


“Defeat may serve as well as victory 

To shake the soul and let the glory out. 

When the great oak is stra‘ning in’ the wind 

The boughs drink in new beauty, and the trunk 
Sends down a deeper root on the windward side. . 
Pain may serve 

To stretch out spaces in the soul for Joy.” 


We have known others too, who, apparently lost 
at first because of their weakness, later found strength 
to redeem what they had seemed to lose of poise and 
acceptance. There is such a thing as spiritual second 
wind, but it is not a solitary accomplishment. 

And these last set forth a major truth. It is that 
strength is to be had—~f one wants it enough. All too 
often we believe in our hearts, whatever we say with 
cur tongues, that strength is limited according to the 
individual, and when it’s gone—well—it’s gone. But 
there is a river of power outside ourselves, and men 
forget its limitless strength in contemplating their own 
weakness. As I drove into the dark garage the other 
evening, illuminated only by the headlights, I remem- 
bered from experience that if I did not turn those 
lights off the battery would be useless the next day. 
So I turned them off to conserve the battery and 
turned on the overhead lights, which are attached to 
the measureless and continuing current of Conowingo 
dam and a hundred other giant generators. Simple 
common sense, yes! But in our hurried, short-visioned 
lives, how many of us practice turning off the dim 
power that is ours alone to save it, (though God gave 
it to us!) and turning on the power that can lighten 
the darkness more effectively and without faltering 
ever? How many? 

Yet we say that most of all we need strength to 
endure. The strength is there. Don’t doubt that! The 
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more intelligent question is concerned with getting it. 
Well, the Bible answers that question. “They that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” It was 
helpful recently to have someone with whom I was 
working, say, “You know, I believe I'll let this matter 
rest a while. I always find that difficult problems begin 
to work themselves out if I give them a chance.” It 
sounded a little like folk wisdom, and we sometimes 
despise such as being out of tune with up-to-date com- 
prehension. Actually, is it so dumb? Haven’t you 
yourselves found that certain problems of human 
relationships answered themselves if you waited? And 
haven’t you discovered, that even if they didn’t, the 
waiting brought you new strength and hope? 

What this country needs right now, is—not a good 
five-cent cigar—but a vacation. The world needs it. 
I’m convinced that if those who have been doing the 
work of the world for these many weary years had a 
good chance to loaf for a while, a lot of our problems 
would answer themselves. You can quote proverbs for 
or against anything, and if anyone says now that “the 
devil finds mischief for idle hands to do,” I shall retort 
that “too many cooks spoil the soup.” Right now, 
throughout the world, in high places and Jow, there 
are too many people who are tired. Because they are 
weary, they are not able to fulfill their responsibilities 
adequately, not able to meet trials with confidence 
and certainty. It is a time to rest and wait, to feel 
closer to Nature,'to seek and find a power, not our 
own, that makes for righteousness. 


Do not break, or grow too weary: 

The thunder of the guns will be quieted, the armies 
Will slip away, dissolve, into the cities. 

The hamlets, the farms: they will be dispersed, 

And we shall be rid of them. 

Do not break: there will be time, afterwards: 

The world will be quiet, licking its terrible wounds, 
Waiting a little while: the men of the armies 

Will go from our lives to the lives they knew before. 
There will be quiet, I tell you: paths 

Deep in fallen leaves, leading through forests, 
Plateaus that keep in their tall canyons 

The crumbling towers of the ancients. 

There will be fields, deserts, made beautiful 

By quiet: there will be lines of shore, 

Rocky and strewn with strange bright-colored shells 
On which the seas will crash and foam in a wild 
And_ beautiful inhumanity, where men, 

Listening, can find nobility again.* 


Now, we come to the second thing you need most 
of all, and I wish it were possible to make words sound 
less smug, not as if they were ends in themselves and 
always meant “Open Sesame!” To say that what you 
need is understanding is a little like handing out a 
stone ‘when bread is required. But let us see what 
understanding means. 

It goes deep. We know that strength by itself is 
not enough. The body and spirit can take a lot of 
punishment, but always, always and again comes the 
everlasting mournful human cry, “Why?, Why?” God 


*Charles E. Butler, in “Cut Is the Branch.” 
By permission, Yale University Press. 
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can sustain us—that we know. But, can God answer 
that question? A woman bears a defective child after 
months of pain and a torrent of suffering at the birth. 
She is a fine person in every way—then this! How 
can she help asking and wondering, “Why did this 
happen to me? Why didn’t it happen to someone who 
merited punishment because of misdeed?” 

Indeed, “Why?” How can we ever understand 
much of what happens to us and to all of humanity? 
Yet I dare to say that understanding is what you need 
most of all. 

A favorite term among psychologists is rationaliza- 
tion. It is a word for the common tendency to dis- 
cover reasons for things that have already happened, 
or for the way people behave after they have behaved 
that way. It is really a substitute for understanding, 
and is probably more common. Sometimes the 
results of rationalization are ennobling, and nowhere 
have they been more so than in the Bible. How many 
generations have lived through trouble because they 
have held to the belief that God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb. But the uncertain character of such 
rationalization is evident in the fact that other genera- 
tions have been sustained by the opposite biblical 
assurance, “Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.”” 
(Hebrews 12, 6) Take your choice! : 

No, understanding must go deeper than mere 
rationalization. If we stopped to figure everything out — 
rationally, or to deny that there was any meaning at™ 
all in the trials and tribulations flesh is heir to, there 
would not be time to live productively. The ones whol 
understand best what it is all about are the very ones 
who live in the faith—that’s the word, faith—that 
life means, and it means good. The basis of under- 
standing is acceptance, and the less self-conscious that 
acceptance is, the better. 

Perhaps this kind of understanding will be mor 
clearly understood if we use the words of one of th 
great psychologists of the past generation, C. J. Jung 
“We can get in touch with another person only by a 
attitude of unprejudiced objectivity. The trul 
religious person has this attitude. He knows that Go 
has brought all sorts of strange and inconceivabl 
things to pass, and seeks in the most curious ways t 
enter a man’s heart. . . . We cannot change anythin 
unless we accept it. Condemnation does not liberate. 
it oppresses. I am the oppressor of the person 
condemn, not his friend and fellow sufferer, If th 
doctor wishes to help a human being, he must be abl 
to accept him as he is. And he can do this in realit 
only when he has seen and accepted himself as he is. 

Understanding what life brings or does to us, is not, 
therefore, a matter for only the highly trained minds. 
Perhaps, the simple understand better because of thei 
simplicity. It is strange, isn’t it, that we never seek 
to understand when something good happens to us. 
We never ask “Why?” then, but we accept gladly. 
Yet the good that comes is equally mysterious with 
the bad, isn’t it? We accept the good, therefore under- 
stand it. Perhaps, if what is called trouble were ac- 
cepted as readily, it would be more readily underst 
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We naturally come to the conclusion, as we ponder 
what it is that we need most, that we have been talking 
about religion, To make order and meaning in his 
life, a man must be religious; that is as basic as breath- 
ing and sleeping. And religion deals with these 
fundamental questions: how to be strong enough to 

withstand the strains and storms of trouble, how to 
understand. . . . We are catapulted into the realm of 
prayer and faith, whether we like it or not. 

Well, the purpose of this church, as of other 
churches, is to help in that quest for strength and 
understanding. Humbly, we do not pretend to final 
authority; we cannot believe without monstrous self- 
delusion that our church automatically dispenses the 
desired strength and knowledge to all true believers. 
Rather, because we sense that the people are the church 


and the church the people, we conceive of a shared 
questing as being the body and soul of the living 
church, “building yet built upon.” 
“Not alone we conquer, 
Not alone we fall; 
In each loss or triumph 
Lose or triumph all. 
Bound by God’s. far purpose 
In one living whole, 
Move we on together 
To the shining goal!” .. . 

It is to that conception, imperfect but holy, that 
the Universalist church and others of like spirit, calls 
men and women. Joining in it, we are confident that 
all will gain as much of strength and understanding, 
as the needs of our lives demand. “As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be also.” 


The Story of the Faith’ 


Bruce W. Brotherston 


A liberal philosopher looks into Professor Gifford’s new book and tells 
us that it is a most important work which should be read thoughtfully 
by all liberals, laymen and clergymen. 


66° HE story of the Faith” by William Alva Gifford 
is being published in September. It is already 
‘been selected by the Religious Book Club as its book 
of the month for September. This book is a new 
beginning in Church History. The author, a scholar, 
here places the resources of an informed and courage- 
ous miad at the service of those millions in America, 
a considerable part of the reading public, who are 
indifferent to, or critical of, organized religion, without 
being informed critics. The author wishes also to 
serve the millions related in varying degrees to the 
churches, who are ignorant of Church History, vaguely 
aware that Christianity is changing, and uneasy as to 
the nature of the change. 

Dr. Gifford, who teaches the History of Religion 
in the Cooperative Theological Colleges affiliated with 
McGill University, has seen something both alarming 
and dishonorable in this confused situation and has 
béen engaged for years on this book. It is not a 
romance in praise of the past, nor is it a philosophy, 
swiftly drawn and remote from historical fact. One 
is conscious, as one reads, that the author has his 
awn philosophy of the movement; but it does not 
control the facts. It grows visibly out of them. The 
book is a true narrative, beginning with Hebrew tribes, 
migrating from Arabia and Egypt, and gradually 
concentrating their devotion upon one god of the 
desert, Yahweh, thus moving unconsciously towards 
monotheism. The narrative advances through thirty 
centuries, uncrowned, vivid, until 1946. 

As for the twentieth century, the author swiftly 


*The Story of the Faith by William Alva Gifford, 
Macmillan, $5.00. 
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outlines a Christianity, divided and confused. The 
eternal issue between good and evil is especially acute 
at present because another issue is unsettled, that 
between knowledge and religion. Is Christianity 
made obsolete by the advance of knowledge? Not, 
the author believes, if it is transmuted into another 
Christianity, neither Roman nor Protestant, and 
truer to its origins. 

“Roman Catholicism is especially unfitted to play 
an important role. To serve progress in any large 
way, one must be sympathetic with progress; and 
Rome has decided otherwise. It is too late to re- 
verse the decision. . The Roman Church can 
minister to humanity only in a way out-moded. That 
it is old, will commend it to the romantic. That it 
has withstood the shock of centuries, will commend 
it to the timid. That it is authoritarian, will com- 
mend it to those to whom individual responsibility 
is a burden and progress an illusion. That its divorce 
from life may be complete a hundred years from now, 
does not derogate too much from, its present worth. 

“Ag for Protestant Fundamentalism, its eclipse 
will come much more swiftly. True to Protestant 
tradition, it invites all men to ‘search the Scriptures,’ 
but insists that they find there nothing to invalidate 
traditional views. It has thus the weakness of 
Protestantism without its strength, the weakness that 
it is divided into many sects, without the strength of 
freedom, a freedom that makes it possible to keep 
abreast of truth.” 

The distant future of Christianity depends on 
“Christian Liberalism, which is present in varying 
degrees in all major Protestant churches and is the 
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prevailing tone of clerical life. Liberalism is, for the 
present, at a disadvantage. It admits the need of 
change, but is of many minds as to the nature of the 
change. It has made, however, the necessary con- 
cessions to the modern mind. Liberals know that 
what is discoverable from human nature and history 
is the real revelation of God in the World. They 
know, with Amiel, that ‘The eternal life is not the 
future life; it is life in harmony with the true order 
of things, life in God.’ They know that Christianity 
is not the absolute religion. They think Christianity 
superior to all other religions, and regard Jesus as the 
central figure in history; but there is little disposition 
to deny that an authentic religious experience is 
known, an authentic religious life lived, outside 
Christianity. God answers to the loyalties of men, 
not to their creeds.” 


The author sees little hope in the contemporary 
“liturgical renaissance” in Protestantism, and in the 
movement for a reunion of the churches. There must 
be fundamental reconstruction. “A great simplifica- 
tion of Christianity is once more indicated by events. 
Having turned back long ago from Canon Law and 
Scholasticism to the Bible, Protestantism ought now to 
go behind the Bible to Christ himself. So doing, it 
would be confronted again by that distinction between 
the Gospel and the teachings, that is so clear in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The Gospel is the primitive 
Church’s interpretation of the mission of Christ, .. . 
the teachings are the precepts of Christ, preserved in 
the parables of the Lord and the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


“The primitive Church put the Gospel first; though 
it did not forget to inculcate the precepts.” The 
mediaeval Church “substituted for the Gospel a 
group of saving mysteries, the sacraments, and a 
discipline. . . . Protestantism was a return to the 
primacy of the Gospel, and so continued for three 
hundred years. Once more, however, the Gospel is 
losmg its ancient place. This time the teachings are 
supplanting it, without any clear perception that this 
is So. 

“To make this tendency explicit is the only road 
to one more invigoration of the faith. That road 
leads back to the parables of the Lord and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, where one is again among elemen- 
tal and universal things, as one is not when engaged 
with the sacrificial ideas and Messianic hopes of 
Judaism, that were incorporated into the Gospel.” 

Tt is from a philosophy of life embodied in the 
action of Jesus, which includes his words in the 
parables and the Sermon on the Mount, that Chris- 
tianity sprang. Only if today Christianity makes an 
unconfused: return to this origin, will it be capable 
of renewal. 

“The Story of the Faith” is a great book, lucid, 
candid, courageous and wholly constructive. Its 
characters are alive, its theology simplified and related 
to its sources in philosophy and experience. It can be 
read by any thoughtful person. 
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The John Murray Atwood Fun 


Lyman Ward 


I have been re-reading “Sixty Years Of Saint La 
rence.” It is one of the most engaging books that 
possess. It is a story of sacrifice and struggle a 
conquest that any graduate of St. Lawrence may w 
be proud of. I have read particularly of the foundi 
of the Theological School. What romance and wh 
adventure are bound up in that interesting sche 


I distinctly remember a morning in spring att 
old Universalist Church at Watertown, New Yo 
How vividly I recall the faces of the men and wom 
who came in for the service that Sunday morn 
Richmond Fisk was our able pastor. The audie 
never large, was considerably augmented by a numb 
of people who had come to hear the guest preach 
Dr. Isaac Morgan Atwood. Dr. Atwood was Ye 
happy in his address or sermon that morning. 4 
service, I overheard a well-known Judge, who was 
member of another church, say to Dr. Atwood, that! 
always came out to hear him whenever he came 
town. In the fall of 1888, I entered St. Lawrence, a1 
came to know Dr. Atwood as a man of real c 
and leadership. 


Soon after I entered college a member of the 
class of the college sought me out and invited 
become a member of a college fraternity, Beta T] 
Pi.. That man was John Murray Atwood of the € 
of eighty-nine. I have known more or less inti 
this stirring character ever since. He had been a 
a perfect example of what a man ought to be. 


My mail is constantly bringing me news about hii 
Someone will write of a wonderful address that M : 
Atwood has delivered. Another will let me know 
much Dr. Atwood has helped him in the sorrows whi 
death brings. A distinguished editor, not long a 
wrote me of a fashionable wedding that he 
attended in Connecticut. Murray Atwood, so 
writes, was the officiating clergyman. The prayer 
this wedding service particularly impressed him 
being one of the finest that he had ever heard. 

It so happens that I have met a number of I 
who have been students at the Canton Theologi 
School during Murray Atwood’s day. Our pres 
pastor, at Camp Hill, isa Canton man. He cannots 
enough for Murray Atwood as a teacher and admi 
trator. To thread one’s way through all the conflieti 
currents of our modern day and still retain the 
and respect of one’s students is a victory in 
Murray Atwood is wearing a crown of laurel. 


It is now proposed by the friends and alumni 
the Canton School to raise a fund of one hund 
thousand dollars in honor of this great man. I und 
stand that substantial progress has already been ma 
As I consider the rich heritage which father and 
have contributed to our noble St. Lawrence, I 
confident that there are individuals of large means 
will complete the fund. The influence of Dr. At 
is world-wide. Hail, my dear Friend! 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEAD 


The Reconstruction of 


Protestantism 
Clifford H. Osborne 


Compared to the needs of a dying civilization, what is Episcopalian 
emphasis on “Apostolic Succession,” Baptist emphasis on “Total 
Immersion,” Methodist pride in a system of government, Universal- 
ist emphasis on destiny in a nebulous hereafter, Adventist emphasis 
on when Christ may come a second time in the flesh—what are 
these things but trivia? We are all so far from meeting the needs 
of our time that our distance from one another is criminal. 


. pg Civilization is headed for the abyss, you would 


never know it from the behavior of our Protestant 
churches. With almost no exceptions we pursue the 
same old path, perform the same old practices, cling 
to the same old religious and social prejudices, and do 
these things for the benefit of the same old clientele, 
which is a minority both in the community and in 
the country as a whole. 

While each denominational group pursues its own 
path, when it comes to godly living, radiant. religion, 
and Christlike influence, there is no appreciable dif- 
ference between them. The most religious talkers are 
certainly not the most religious livers. All the churches 
need to be saved, to be saved from themselves. All of 
them need to be Christianized, for we of the Protestant 
churches are so far from God that our distance from one 


another is utterly insignificant. 


Our differences are insignificant for another reason, 
that is the colossal need of the world which confronts 
us all. Compared to the need of a dying civilization, 
what # Episcopalian emphasis on “Apostolic Suc- 
cession,” Baptist emphasis on “Total Immersion,” 
Methodist pride in a system of government, Univer- 
salist emphasis on destiny in a nebulous hereafter, 
Adventist emphasis on when Christ may come a second 
time in the flesh—what are these things but trivia? 
We are all so far from meeting the needs of our time 
that our distance from one another is criminal. 


Church-Centeredness 


What has happened is that, while in the main our 
several founding fathers were sincere in their religious 


- différences which resulted in our divisons, we keep 


going our separate and competitive ways for different 
reasons, and only too often for less worthy reasons. 
We maintain our denominationalisms and separate 
church-hood for reasons which are usually church- 


‘centered, not God-centered. 


Serving the community is not a conscious aim with 


‘us. Our real aim is to keep going, and if possible to 


forge ahead of the rest. Whether the Kingdom. of 
God forges ahead is another matter entirely! Instead 
of seeking to build up the community out of ourselves, 
we are all engaged in building ourselves up out of the 
community. We forget that we are all merely servants 
of God and that our job is to give something away. 
Some years ago the late George Lansbury, godly 
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leader of the British Labor Party, said in an address 
to a party gathering: 

“The greatest danger I see ahead of the Labor 
Movement is that we may become like the churches, 
and imagine our organization is more important than 
the cause.” 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation said editorially in 
its magazine “Fellowship” some years ago: 

“Let the Fellowship of Reconciliation take warning 
from the experience of the Church. Originally it was 


‘the vital heart among whose arteries men flowed out 


to nourish the body of humanity... . Latterly it is still 
the heart, but its energy is spent in drawing men back 
along the veins into itself.” 

Both comments are well put, and truly put, for our 
dominant concern is not to serve the community, but 
to be served by the community. But see, even if we 
wanted to serve the community we could not, as we 
are now constituted. Protestantism as we know it im 
most situations cannot serve the community in any 
serious manner because it is not geared to do so. It is 
not organized to save the world; it is organized to save 
itself! 

A Unified Command 


I have a good deal of sympathy with those few 
hundred service men who having offered themselves 
as candidates for the ministry, are completely bewil- 
dered over deciding which denomination they will 
work under! Those from Europe know the benefits of 
working under a unified command. Those from the 
Pacific may have learned the disadvantages of a 
divided command. All of them would at once recog- 
nize the advantages of a unified command in Protes- 
tantism if we are seriously going to tackle the job 
ahead of us. 

We should realize that we Protestants of all stripes 
have enough common agreement to justify such a 
command. What we do hold in common is vitally 
important. We hold to the right and need of the 
individual soul to have direct dealings with God with- 
out human intermediaries. We hold to religious free- 
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dom both from ecclesiastical authority and from any 
and every State. We hold the individual Christian 
to go to the Bible for himself, and to interpret for 
himself what he therein discovers under the guidance 
of God in his heart, mind and conscience. These are 
the principles for which our fathers fought, bled and 
died; they make us Protestants; they differentiate us 
from other Christian bodies. They are so vital in a 
world like ours that they Justify a much greater 
degree of unity than we have yet seen. 

On the foreign field, the unity of command in 
Protestantism is somewhat approximated too, for we 
are all so much in the minority in the face of the great 
mass of non-Christianity, that we usually allocate the 
territory between us without attempts at competition. 
Here we have yet to realize that the non-Christianity 
which confronts us is equally massive, and that we 
must use similar strategy. 


A Possible Program 


There would be as many ministers as we now have; 
we should use all of most of the buildmgs we now 
possess; our combined budgets would be as large as 
they are now, and probably larger. But, the com- 
bined Protestant staff furnished by us separately would 
belong to all of us; all the buildings furnished by us 
severally would be used by all of us. Furthermore, 
we'd get more for our money—as well as give more to 
the community for our money. 

There might be a minister with special preaching 
and teaching gifts, although he would do more than 
preach. There might be one minister whose special 
work would be pastoral supervision, who would search 
out every last unchurched person, as well as every 
known Protestant. He would also have charge of 
Protestant social welfare. This man would not be 
confined entirely to his specialty. There might be 
another minister giving full-time to personal counsel- 
ing of youth and adults, who would also be trained to 
give psychiatric assistance wherever needed. The 
steady increase in such cases would warrant such a 
person on the staff. In charge of another minister 
would be a complete program of religious education 
for all Protestant children, youth and adults, running 
on Sundays, weekdays, and vacations. The very latest 
and most complete equipment including all visual aids 
and dramatic and recreational facilities would be 
available for this work. The program would probably 
warrant a small group of paid lay assistants to give 
more exact supervision over the larger staff of volun- 
teer workers. There would be a bus service which 
would scour the neighborhood for every last child 
whose parents desired his participation in these activi- 
ties. There would also be a minister of music, as well 
as an up-to-date parish office with adequate secretarial 
staff and equipment. 

This kind of program is simply taking religion 
seriously. It is also taking the community seriously 
enough to serve it to the uttermost. It would not use 
any more ministers than we use now, but it would use 
them more intelligently. A united Protestantism such 
as this would be the “vital heart” of Christ, sending 
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out a stream of life and healing and inspiration mto 
the community. It is the kind of arrangement which 
is being successfully tried rurally in many larger 
parishes, and its great attraction is that while the 
churches involved do not sacrifice their autonomy, 
they do pool their resources for the common good. 


Public Worship 


When it came to worship, federally united Protes- 
tants with their differing tastes could have available 
the following services. 

There could be, and should be, in a community of 
any size, a Protestant service going on each Sunday 
at three different hours in the morning (say at 8.00, 
9.00 and 11.00), once during the afternoon (say at 
5.00), and once during the evening. Now we are all 
trying to win the same clientele at the same time with 
the same kind of services. 

There would be Holy Communion every Sunday at 
one Protestant hour, and nothing but Holy Com- 
munion. One service would offer the richest possible 
ritual amid the finest possible surroundings and with 
the finest possible music. If necessary, one church 
would be re-built or re-modeled for the purpose 
Another service would offer what might be called 
“gospel freedom.” It would be a free type of service 
characterized by much singing, and free exhortation 
and testimony. Also there would be a service patterned 
very much after the original Quaker style, a service 
characterized by meditation and long silences, in which 
the worshiper would be quiet with God. 

Besides these Sunday opportunities, every day 
there would be an opportunity for Protestants to 
begin the day at a simple service held early enough to 
allow those attending to get to work on time. There 
would also be at least one mid-week vesper service 
which would be a service of worship, but possibly a 
daily service of evensong would be better. 

Now obviously, no one church in the average com- 
munity can do all this for the Protestant group, but 
co-operating churches could do it, and more, by co- 
ordination and specialization. There would be some- 
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thing for somebody all the time, and a staff of ministers > 


would be available to conduct all the services required. 
The important point to notice is that all the churches 
with all their services would belong to everybody. 

In fact, a united Protestantism worshipping as one 
would begin to learn how thrillmg worship can be. 
If during the week the aforementioned all-round, 
thorough-going program of service were being carried 
on, worship would mean much more than it does now 
to most of us. We would receive so much satisfaction 
in our Christian work that worship would be a glori- 
ously natural climax. Divine service on Sunday would 
be the culmination of a week of human service, an 
expression of the total life of the church. For only 
when the church is really iz the service of man on 
weekdays, can it be at the service of God on Sundays. 
With a week of solid service behind it, the united 
Protestantism of any community could stand in the 
presence of God on Sunday, and with whole-hearted 
sincerity ery: “At Your service!” 
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-are clearcut and challenging. 


IThis Is Your World 


{Devere Allen 


“DEDICATED TO WORLD PEACE, TRADE 


}AND UNDERSTANDING’—a unique International 
1 House has been created in New Orleans by businessmen 
of the Mississippi Valley region. Over the doorway is 
J inscribed this farsighted dedication. 


“ BUSINESSMEN have done a great deal of harm 
in our relations with the Latin American countries, and, 


) aware of that historic fact, this group has organized in 
_a different spirit. 
/among their own number and constructed a fine head- 
} quarters out of a substantial building in the center of 
this Gulf port. 
} are now financed chiefly from dues of members, num- 
| bermg about eight hundred widely scattered through 
| the country, and from rental of space to tenants who 


Members have raised funds from 


The activities of International House 


carry on various forms of business in parts of the 


structure not occupied by the House as such. 


IDEAS ARE BEHIND this group, ideas which 
In the first place, In- 
ternational House is based on the belief that Latin 


Americans, wedded by custom as they are to doing 
| business through New York, can nevertheless buy 
needed commodities to better advantage, in many 


instances, in an area considerably closer at hand and 
able to ship with greater facility and less expense. 
William G. Zetzmann, president of the organization, 
points out that one Latin American importer of auto- 


mobiles discovered he could save ninety-four dollars on 


_eyery car bought from a Wisconsin producer, by ship- 


ping itgthrough New Orleans. 


frankly are. and they make no bones about it. 


- 


States itself. in the view of the House. 


- 


OUT TO INCREASE BUSINESS these men 
But 
their ideas do not stop there. It is refreshing to find 
businessmen able to realize, as so many have failed to 
do in the past, that successful trade has to be based 
on mutual understanding and respect. Instead of raw 
high-pressure tactics, which Latin Americans invari- 
ably resent. these men are striving to sell goods by 
making themselves helpful to Latin Americans in a 
variety of ways. Furthermore, they are not out solely 
tosell; many of them are able to make purchases from 
Cotintries to the south, intelligently and in a com- 
panionable way, by the personal contacts growing out 
of association inside the portals of International House. 


ANOTHER THING TO “SELL” is the United 


L. Loustalot, the organization’s presiding genius, is an 
energetic retired Army officer, who speaks Spanish, 


Portuguese, French, and German. It is part of his job 


to see that visiting Latins find comfortable quarters, 
friendly guidance, information, entertainment, and 
above all. chances to meet Americans of kindred in- 
terests. More and more citizens of the neighbor repub- 
lies are coming through New Orleans as travel facilities 
increase; more and more of them are finding their way 
to International House, where, whether they want to 
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Colonel Albert 


spend a dollar or not on U. S. products, they will find 
a welcome and every kind of practical assistance it is 
possible to give them. 


_ PROMOTION OF UNDERSTANDING goes on 
in other ways. For example, in the city of New Orleans, 
more than 100 persons are now taking lessons in Spanish 
or Portuguese, under the auspices of the House. In a 
short time, one of the upper floors will be converted 
into a substantial library, so that visitors from other 
lands, or for that matter students, businessmen, writers, 
anyone in need of facts inside the U.S. A., can go there 
and freely browse, using a collection of books, clippings, 
documents, newspapers and reports—with the accent 
at one and the same time on the economic and the 
cultural. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE has thought 
well enough of this enterprise to place a permanent 
representative on duty at International House, ready 
to aid travelers in both directions, north and south, who 
have official status. It should be noted that while the 
emphasis of International House is largely on trade, 
the House itself is non-profit, non-commercial, conduct- 
ing no business of any kind. It can tell you in a jiffy, 
though, where a certain product is manufactured, any- 
where in the Mississippi Valley, and can spread before 
the eyes of a Mississippi Valley citizen who has some- 
thing to sell in Chile, a list of those who want his stuff 
down there, and what he must do to establish contacts. 
It can tell him a whole lot, too, about the way in which 
Latin Americans like to carry on business, what they 
do and do not like about commercial methods of 
“Norteamericanos.” 


TWO VISITORS of a recent date were typical of 
those coming through International House. One was 
Senor Alberto Arango Tavera, former Minister of War 
of Colombia. Another was Gregorio Mejia, former 
mayor of the Colombian city of Medellin, and now 
heading the Pan American Highway construction 
through his country. Both he and Senor Arango Tavera 
expressed the warmest appreciation of this new organ- 
ization, now that air and sea travel is linking South 
America more closely to the Mississippi Valley. To 
the cynic, looking upon our past record of commerce 
in the countries southward, and finding there much to 
lament, who insists that businessmen never learn, this 
movement in New Orleans is a rebuke. It is no small 
social gain when men who profit from the exchange of 
goods across frontiers look behind prices, sales sheets 
and invoices to the heart of the whole matter—realizing 
that all hands benefit from intelligent dealing, based 
on an understanding of each other’s needs and per- 


-sonalities—Worldover Press. 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


Packages of food and clothing should be sent to the 


UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE, 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 
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MURRAY GROVE HAS SUCCESSFUL INSTITUTE 
Lorrie C. Hersey 


All during Saturday, August 3, the officers and crew of 
the good brig, “Hand-in-Hand” gathered at the Murray 
Grove House. 

Following supper, they were initiated into the Murray 
Mates, given instructions, and a program of games and song 
and general introduction was enjoyed. 

The first port of call was the service on Sunday morning 
when Dr. Stanley Manning preached in the Memorial 
Church, recalling the special associations, the history of our 
church and the needs of today. Rev. George Wood con- 
ducted the service and also led all the morning devotions. 


Rev. George Wood conducted a tour of the grounds in 
the afternoon. Since nearly all of the “instituters” were 
new to Murray Grove, this event was especially thrilling, 
both to the newcomers and the others who enjoyed the reac- 
tions of all. 

Ann Postma spoke on Sunday and Tuesday evenings at 
the vesper services on, “One World, One Privilege and One 
Responsibility,” and “Europe in the Wake of War.” On 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons, she spoke on Russia 
supplementing the work of the class on race relations. She 
added much to our information and I believe she improved 
our attitude. Questions and discussions prolonged the period 
to twice its scheduled length. 

Dr. Manning conducted the class on, “The Church Faces 
the Future,” for three mornings and spoke on, “The Church 
and International Relations,” on Monday evening. In class, 
he presented some new plans of organization and procedure 
and said we need to re-examine our church | fe and program 
in the light of present needs. 

Mr. Grimes continued the class on Thursday and Friday 
and presented the Five Year Plan of the Universalist Church 
of America for the whole church. Mr. Grimes taught a class 
of young people on, “Developing Our Personalities.” One of 
his pupils said, “It was very comprehensive. We talked of 
leading a balanced life and being our true selves as one of 
the best ways of making ourselves interesting to others. 
Through discussion, we learned the elements which contribute 
to lasting friendships. He spoke to us of love in its minor 
stages as we know it now and tried to prepare us for closer 
relationships and marriage. We discussed our relations with 
God through prayer and study.” Mr. Grimes certainly de- 
veloped personalities through his program of information, 
fun activity and brief worship services at vespers. 

Never have I seen a finer program of activity from 
breakfast to bed than the Captain and the Dean promoted. 
He had able helpers, but was the leader. On Sunday evening 
following vespers, we adjourned to the lobby and Mr. 
Grimes showed pictures of Universalist churches and projects 
including the Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp films. 

On Wednesday evening, in the absence of Rev. Raymond 
Baughan, Mr. Grimes presented, “Wings Over Jordan” inter- 
spersed with poetry by negro writers. 

Rev. Roy Hatt conducted a class on Youth Work in the 
Church. Members discussed, “What Is a Christian Life?” 
They arranged and conducted a model young people's meet- 
ing and the candle lighting service in the old Potter Meeting 
House. Mr. Hatt was called away for a funeral and Rev. 
Lyman I. Achenbach and Mr. Grimes filled in for him. 


Mrs. Hatt led a class in, “Methods for Teaching Chil- 
dren.” She presented and discussed five types of teachers, 
the necessary preparation of teachers and various subject 
matter. She described the writing and use of plays, pageants, 
litanies, poetry. She spent some time discussing the child, 
his surroundings and activities. Various pieces of curriculum 
material were reviewed by people who had used them. 

Mrs. Achenbach had a class in creative activities show- 
ing how the children expressed what they had learned. 
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Mrs. Hersey explained the aims and projects of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women and reviewed the current year 
book and some of the present literature. 

Two periods were spent on, “Seeking to be Christian in 
Race Relations,” and two on, “India.” 

The sail on Barnegat Bay, the banquet with the ap- 
propriate (?) awards to faculty and some others, the dance, 
the fun, the final service of candle lighting, which brought the 
institute to its close, were all of interest and inspiration. 

The attendance was fair, the spirit wonderful. We feel 
a new era for Murray Grove and the co-operating groups 
has dawned. 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Errre McCoittum JONES 


The one hundred third annual session of the Iowa 
Universalist Convention and its auxiliaries was held im 
Webster City, June 12 and 13, with a large number in attend- 
ance. 

The evening session was opened with music by the vested 
choirs of Waterloo and Webster City. An address of wel- 
come was given by Mrs. Ella Burleson, daughter of the 
Reverend B. F. Snook, founder of the church in Webster 
City seventy-two years ago. 

The program was a round table discussion at 8 P.M. on 
“Liberal Religion in the Years Ahead,” led by President 
C. R. Shane, of Waterloo, with the Rev. Donald B. King, 
of Stockton, Illinois, the Rev. M. R. Heilig, of Waterloo, and 
T. R. Amsden, of Webster City, taking part. 

On Thursday, the auxilliaries completed their sessions, 
the final busines of the Iowa Convention was transacted, 
and officers chosen for the coming year. Part of the meeting 


of the A.U.W. was a panel discussion on the theme, “Who 


is Training our Children?” Mrs. Thomas 
Mitchellville, presided. The other members of the group 
were Dr. Laura Bowman 


Housden, Waterloo, and Mrs. E. F. Snow, Webster City. 
Among the resolutions adopted was a strong one urging 


Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Nelle M. | 


Wildman of 


the continued rationing of essential foods, to allow more food — 


for the hungry people in war-devastated countries. 
of this resolution were sent to the Iowa senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Other resolutions urged wider read- 
ing of Tuer Curistian Leaver and asked for further efforts 
to assure its entrance into every Universalist home; looked 
toward methods of securing better and more continuous serv- 
ice on the part of Sunday-School teachers; supported the 
Mid-West Institute; commended the relief work being done 
in Holland by our General Convention; and asked the officers 
of the Convention to devise better methods of church 
extension, 


Resolutions of sympathy were adopted for the family 
in the recent death of the Rev. Frank W. Miller, for many 
years a member of this convention, with sincere appreciation 
of the work of Mr. and Mrs. Miller during their Iowa years. 


Newly elected officers of the Iowa Universalist Conven- 
tion are President, T. R. Amsden, of Webster City; Vice- 
President, Elva Tucker, of Waterloo; Secretary, Mrs. Charles 
Kammerdeiner, of Waterloo; Treasurer, C. R. Shane, of 
Waterloo; trustee for three years to fill vacancy, Harold 
Davis, of Mt. Pleasant. The trustees, whose terms did not 
expire, are Mrs. O. S. Franklin, of Des Moines, and E. P. 
Prince, of Webster City. 

Officers of the Association of Universalist Women are 
President, Mrs. Thomas Wildman, of Mitchellville; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Georgianna Amsden, of Webster City; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Mary Warhurst, of Mt. Pleasant. 

The Iowa Sunday-School Association named as Presi- 
dent, Juanita Dale, of Waterloo: Vice-President, Dr. Laura B. 
Galer, of Mt. Pleasant; Secretary, Jacqueline Peterson, of 
Webster City; Treasurer, Juanita Harvey, of Waterloo. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LIBERATE OUR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
To rue Eprror: 


In the September 7 issue of Tue Curist1an Leaner, 
Donald B. King seems to have let reason depart from him, 
A little thought would have helped him to realize that calling 


‘conscientious objectors political prisoners was in fact a kind- 
ness towards the federal government. 


In fact these men are 
prisoners of conscience—religious prisoners if you please. 
Does Mr. King prefer to have this term used? 

Mr. King ealls the C.O.’s law-breakers and as such, in 
conflict with the law enforcement agents. So what—since 
when in, the eyes of any right thinking American, let alone 
any right thinking religious person, even a Christian, is the 
law of the State superior to the demands of conscience? One 

the first acts of the military forces in Germany was to 
liberate hundreds of German conscientious objectors from 
the concentration camps. ‘They, too, were imprisoned for 
obeying a higher law than that of the state. Are we here to 
follow the vindictive policy of the Naz.s? 


Now let’s clear up the last charge. No conscientious ob- ~ 


jector to my knowledge is trying to escape the consequences 
of breaking man-made law. But many people, who are as 
free as Mr. King, are concerned with what to them is punish- 
ment of men whose sole crime was adhering to the logic of 
their religious position. Many non-pacifists, including some 
veterans, are working to right what they consider to be the 
continuance of a great moral wrong. 

Let Mr. King reconsider his uncharitable words and join 


those who see some virtue in liberating those who have had 


the courage to make a choice for their God. They have 
already suffered much. But perhaps Mr. King will not be 
satisfied until they too join those dead for whom there is 


‘no amnesty. If so, Mr. King will have to stand aside and 


brood—for these men shall be free! 
Apert Konrap HERLING 
Natick, Massachusetts 


ON BEHALF OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


To rue Eprror: 

Donald B. King’s attack on conscientious objectors, class- 
ing them with “any other law-breakers” puts him along with 
those who would put Paul and Silas in jail, and who approve 
of the laws of the times which could take the life of Christ. 

Laws change—principles don’t. Who among us has never 
broken a law? 

Conscientious objectors put Christ first and the state 
second. The recent war was brought on by those who put 
state first. (Hitler, Mussolini, Staun, Tojo, etc.) . Christ's 
way ig love. If His way is impractical (although no nation 
has-ever had enough faith in God to try it), and it cannot 
be lived, let us forsake it and stop preaching it. 

Militarism is not the answer. “The dead the world 
around,” were brought to that state by militarists, not 
pacifists, and the C.O.’s in jail had less to do with the death 
of these loved ones than the practical people to whom wars 
are, “inevitable.” ; 

Now that Hitler is gone, the new bogey-man is Stalin. 


“When will “Christians” forsake hate, and try Christ’s way, 


the pacifist way. 


Both Robert Dick and Donald King miss the point. Con- 


~ scientious objectors are not political prisoners as Dick sug- 


gests, and Donald King overlooks freedom of religion in try- 
ing to throw mud at C.O.’s as “law-breakers.” 
Because another believes in freedom to kill, doesn t mean 
I must believe the same. If we must yield to majority re- 
ligious view, which would be just as logical, you would have 
no small religions in any land. The pro-militarists get lost 
both in logic and in New Testament teachings. They have 
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only two points to continually harp on: “That the early 
Jews fought wars and God blessed them. ‘Wars 
always been and always will be.” 

If the latter is true, when we “Christians” brag of our 
great numbers, almost one-quarter of the world’s population, 
we'd better become heathens. They fight less than we do. 


Cuauncey O. Remnnarr 


have 


Roselle, N. Y. 


EARLY DAYS IN CHESHIRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


To THe Eprror: 

The Cheshire Universalist church building has been sold. 
The Society was formed in 1848 and the church building was 
built that year. According to the records of the church, 
Rev. Almon Mason was the first pastor. 

The story is told that a Baptist minister preached the 
funeral sermon of Captain Daniel Brown, an influential 
citizen of that day, captain of one of the companies that 
participated in the battle of Bennington, owner of large 
tracts of land locally, and builder of what was in those days, 
a mansion. The minister depicted in glowing terms, the 
merits of the captain, telling of his philanthropies and his 
virtues. He then made an impressive pause in his discourse 
and said, “But all this availeth nothing. The captain has 
never experienced religion, been baptized, joined the church 
and therefore, he has gone to HELL! 

His widow was Chloe Bucklin. She was very much af- 
fected and went immediately to her room. The servants 
waited upon her for a week. She then came down stairs one 
morning, all smiles. Some one made bold and asked her 
what change had come upon her. The reply was that she 
had thought the matter all over, had prayed all but inces- 
santly, and finally had come to the conclusion that the cap- 
tain was a good man and that he had gone to HEAVEN. 

Not long after that, William Starr Ballou came through 
this part of the state preaching the Universalist faith. The 
captain’s widow and many of her friends; the Richardsons, 
Potters, Blisses, Jenks, Browns, Bucklins and many others 
joined in forming the Universalist Society. The church was 
the first Universalist edifice built in Berkshire County. The 
Universalist churches in Adams and North Adams followed 
somewhat later. Services were carried on several years in 
connection with these churches. Dr. A. B. Church, later 
president of Buchtel College, was one of our pastors. Dr. 
Henry Taylor, who later was pastor of the Meridan, Connec- 
ticut Universalist church and a recipient of a D.D. degree 
from Tufts College, Dr. Asa Bradley, later superintendent of 
churches in New Hampshire and also recipient of a D.D. 
from Tufts College, Rev. Fred Taylor, later pastor of the 
Waltham Universalist church, also served our church. 

I entered the sophomore class at Tufts College when I 
was seventeen years old and there, I heard Dr. Miner, Dr. 
Leonard, Dr. Sawyer and Professor Shipman preach Univer- 
salism. This was a new life to me. It has been the principal 
factor in my loyalty to Tufts College and the Universalist 
denomination. 

I was principal of the Adams High School several years 
after my graduation from Tufts in 1876. I then returned to 
Cheshire. Through the assistance of the State Convention, 
the Cheshire church, which had been dormant for several 
years and had been rented to the Catholics until their church 
building was completed, became active once more with Dr. 
A. B. Church coming from North Adams to hold services. 

During my earlier years, when we had no Universalist 
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services, I attended the Baptist and Methodist Sunday 
schools. They pleaded with me, saying that if I were con- 
verted, baptized and joined the church, I would be sure to 
go to Heaven. Otherwise, I would be in grave danger of 
HELL, FIRE and DAMNATION. I remembered in those 
days that I. would carry a tallow candle with me upstairs 
to go to bed. I would lie awake there, hours at a time, afraid 
to blow out the candle for fear I might die before morning 
and have to go to HELL. 

I entered the sophomore class in Tufts on the advice of 
Mr. Hunt, a Baptist minister, a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, and a classmate of Professor Bray at Brown. Mr. 
Hunt was much interested in me. He took me on a trip to 
New York when I was twelve years old and, although a 
Baptist minister, Mr. Hunt took me to the theatre every 
night. Mr. Hunt had studied as a young man to be an actor, 
but had experienced religion in the old-fashioned way and 
had entered the ministry. 

No services have been held in the church for several 
years. We had a flourishing congregation for a time, but 
our young people moved to other places for business or pro- 
fessional reasons or were married and went elsewhere. Prac- 
tically all our older members have passed away. There are 
now less than half a dozen members of the church living in 
Cheshire. I was very sorry to have the church building sold, 
but there seemed no other alternative. We propose later to 
to give the state convention the funds with a provision that 
if there ever are people in town to warrant another Uni- 
versalist church, the funds shall be used for that purpose. 
In the meantime, interest on these funds shall be used for 
the benefit of other Universalist churches in the state. 

Eueene Buckiin BowEn 
Cheshire, Massachusetts. 


A WARNING AND A QUESTION WORTH PONDERING 


To rue Epiror: 

T have just been looking over a copy of Church School, 
a publication of the Methodist Church. In it, I found some 
words of warning that I feel would easily apply to any church 
of any denomination. The message comes from the early 
churchman, John Wesley. Here is what he says, I quote: 

“Let us unite the two so long divided—knowledge and 
vital piety. I am not afraid that the people called Method- 
ists should ever cease to exist... . But I am afraid lest they 
should exist only as a dead sect, having the form of religion 
without the power. And this undoubtedly will be the case 
unless they hold fast both the doctrine, spirit, and discipline 
with which they first set out.” 

Just put into this warning, Universalists instead of Meth- 
odists, and I feel sure you will see my point. Isn’t it some- 
thing that we all could give some thought to? Are all of 
us doing our best to keep alive the “doctrine, spirit, and 
discipline” with which Universalism set out? 

Wituiam W. Taytor 
Concord, N. H. 


News On The Four Winds 


The Christian Federation of Japan is preparing 
to undertake a three-year evangelical program in order 
to “create a new Japan through the gospel.” Each 
Christian will be asked to try to convert at least 
three persons. Out of a fund which, it is hoped, will 
reach sixty million yen, the bulk will be spent on 
reconstructing churches throughout the country. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS TO TUFTS SCHOOL OF 
RELIGION FACULTY 


The Tufts College School of Religion has announced 
to its students and alumni the additions to the faculty, 
and the changes in curriculum which are to be made for 
the current year. They are as follows: 

For the courses which have been taught by Dr. 
Rolland E. Wolfe, who has resigned to accept the 
position of Harkness Professor of Biblical Literature 
in Western Reserve University, the School has secured 
the services of two prominent Bible scholars. 


Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer, head of the staff in Old 
Testament Languages and Literatures in Harvard 
Divinity School will teach an advanced Old Testament 
course each semester. The School is very fortunate 
in securing the former teacher of Dr. Wolfe for courses 
in the Old Testament field. 


Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., who has served as 
minister in Universalist and Unitarian Churches, and 
as assistant in language courses at Harvard will teach 
Religious Literature (English Bible), and the courses 
in Hebrew. Dr. Broome completed his graduate 
studies in Union Theological Seminary, Harvard and 
Brown Universities. 

Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon, rabbi of Temple Sinai, 
Brookline, Massachusetts, has been appointed a lec- 
turer in the Tufts School of Religion, and will give this 
year in the history of religion, the course “Contemp- 
orary Judaism in Theory and Practice.” This course 
is scheduled for Monday afternoons, 1:40-3:30. Rabbi 
Cohon comes to Tufts through the co-operation of the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society. 

Rey. Isaiah J. Domas, who is working toward his 
doctor's degree in the history and philosophy of relig- 
ions, will teach in the history of religion the course 
“Primitive and Oriental Religions” on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at 1:40 P.M., and in Applied Christianity, 
the course, “Christian Ethics,” on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days at 3:30 P.M. 

Also, Dr. George B. Burch comes to Tufts ag 
Fletcher Professor of Philosophy, beginning his work 
with the opening of the term September 23. Students 
in the School of Religion are permitted to enroll for 
all courses in the Department of Philosophy. Dr. 
Burch is successor to Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston, who 
resigned in 1944. 

Dean John M. Ratcliff reports that the outlook for 
the School is most promising. Ten new students have 
qualified for admission, and a number of other ap- 
plications are being investigated. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, 
MASSACHUSETTS. ; 


BUY YOUR BOOKS FROM BIBLES TO BEST SELLERS FROM THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE. . 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The Institute Of International Relations 


The largest registration in all its 
istory marked the 1946 session of the 
nstitute of International Relations at 
‘erry Beach. From the opening meet- 
ng on Saturday evening, August 10, 
mtil the closing banquet and entertain- 
nent on Friday evening, August 16, 
nterest ran high. Facilities of the 
‘erry Beach Park Association were 
axed throughout the week, with a few 
tf those who registered late having to 
leep on the porches. It was fortunate 
hat the Woodland cottage had been 
yurchased, not only for the added sleep- 
ng accommodations, but because of 
he large living room which was an ad- 
mirable place for the Cracker-Barrel 
sessions. 

The roster of faculty and “non-resi- 
Jent lecturers” presents a variety of 
background, experience and point of 
view. Dr. Harry Reiff, head of the 
Department of History and Govern- 
ment at St. Lawrence, has been an ad- 
visor on the State Department. staff 
during the war, sharing in the San 
Francisco Conference, and at the first 
meeting of the United Nations Assembly 
im London. Dr. Alfred K. Lane, pro- 
fessor of geology, emeritus, at Tufts, 
gave a course on “Man and His En- 
vironment,” and brought specimens of 
uranium ores for his discussion of the 
sources of atomic energy and the effect 
at the International Congress of Demo- 
relations. Frederick Harrison, of 
West Somerville, gave an admirable 
series of béok reviews, dealing with im- 
portant recent books: “The Anatomy 
of Peace,” “The Crisis of Our Age,” 
“Enough and to Spare,” and “A Re- 
ligion for Greatness,” with casual men- 
tion of several others. Miss Ann 
Postma brought her first hand account 
of observations made during two months 
in Russia, several weeks each in Czecho- 
slovakia and Holland, and attendance 
at the international congress of demo- 
eratic youth in London. Rabbi Isa- 
dore D.}Passow, Executive Secretary 
of the New England Zionist group, 
spoke on Palestine and its problems, and 
for over two hours on Wednesday after- 
noon, “answered questions and argu- 
ments” regarding Jewish hopes and 
fears and aspirations. Rev. Emerson 
Sehwenk, mid-western Secretary of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, spoke on 
methods of reconciliation, particularly in 
international relations. Rev. Phillips 
Thayer, of Norwich, Conn., who served 
as an army chaplain in India, gave the 
Sunday morning sermon in the Grove 
Chapel. Dr. Stanley Manning served 
again as Dean, Mr. and Mrs. Earl Mur- 
phy, of Springfield, were in charge of 
social activities; Mrs. Dwight Allen of 
Springfield, was Registrar; and Earle 
Dolphin played the piano, organ and 
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Stanley Manning 


violin, drove the beachwagon, and ran 
the motion picture machine. 

Mr. Thayer’s opening sermon on “Men 
and Machines,’ was based on the old 
story of the Assyrian king’s gift of two 
thousand horses to Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, on the condition that he set 
riders upon them. We have the task 
today of finding riders who can control 
and direct the unlimited horsepower of 
modern machines, and particularly of 
atomic energy. 

Mr. Schwenk pointed out, with many 
illustrations, the four ways of settling 
conflict: by force, by law enforcement, 
by religion, and by non-violent resist- 
ance to wrong. Rabbi Passow  ar- 
raigned Britain for her failure to carry 
out the Balfour Declaration and other 
agreements regarding the settlement of 
Jews in Palestine, and for her delay in 
acting upon the report of the joint 
American-British Commission — which 
studied the matter and reported some 
time ago. In the Cracker Barrel session 
which followed, the unanswered question 
was whether the Jews are a nation or a 
religious group. The Rabbi contended, 
as do most Zionists, but not all Jews, 
that they are a nation and must have a 
homeland where they are safe from 
persecution and free to develop their 
own cultural contribution to the world. 

Dr. Lane spoke first of man’s front- 
iers—his advance from east to west, 
then north and south to the poles, and 
now up and down, higher in the air 
and deeper into the ground than ever 
before. Then he introduced his hearers 
to a big and meaningful word, Eutopo- 
tropism, which means the tendency 
of all organisms, including man, to move 
to the place most favorable for his life. 
In this connection, he emphasized the 
necessity of moving into an organized 
and brotherly world if the race is to 
survive. He spoke of the sources of 
uranium, showing the impossibility of 
any one nation keeping a secret or 
maintaining a monopoly of atomic en- 
ergy. 

Dr. Reiff accepted the opinion of the 
Institute that his theme-song was “It 
Takes Time.’ He spoke of experiences 
at San Francisco and London of at- 
tempts to reach unanimous agreements. 
Proposals and counter--proposals were 
made, arguments presented; there was 
long discussion, and then a period of 
waiting; and over and over again, ap- 
parently irreconcilable differences were 
erased and mutual agreements reached. 
You can sometimes overwhelm an 
opponent with force and compel an 
unwilling agreement, but — successful 
diplomacy wins a_ willing agreement, 
but “it takes time.” As an illustration, 
he spoke of two proposals for the United 
Nations to take over the functions of 


the old League of Nations; one that 
they should be taken over as a whole 
and at once; the other that a selection 
be made, and the various functions 
taken over one at a time. Even such 
a diversity of opinion was reconciled. 

He spoke of ‘the work of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations as most important. If the 
problems handled here are solved one 
by one, there will be little need for 
action by. the Security Council, and 
the concept of national sovereignty will 
gradually follow the course that the doc- 
trine of states’ rights has with us. It 
will not disappear, but the conflict be- 
tween them will. 

In connection with the so-called veto 
power of the “Big Five” in the Security 
Council, he reminded us that without 
that, the Charter of the United Nations 
probably would not have been accept- 
able to the United States Senate, nor 
to a large number of American people. 
There are two alternatives before us: 
to keep the United Nations organiza- 
tion, working out gradually agreements 
with Russia through concession, com- 
promise and less-than-satisfactory  set- 
tlements; or to force Russia out of the 
organization, which would result in the 
development of two great spheres of 
influence in the world with ultimately 
an inevitable conflict between them. 
Ne urged the need for Americans to try 
to understand the point of view of other 
nations, and to try to see our own 
actions and claims as they appear to 
others, rather than as we see them our- 
selves. Our claims to permanent con- 
trol of islands that once belonged to 
Germany, then became Japanese man- 
dates, and then were captured by 
American troops, are no different in 
the eyes of others from Russia’s desire 
for control over the Dardanelles and 
northern Africa. 

On several evenings moving pictures 
were shown: of the International Stu- 
dent Conference at Prague which Miss 
Postma attended; of Brazil and the 
industrial and agricultural development 
of the Amazon valley; and of the Ar- 
gentine. There was a Get-Acquainted 
party on the opening night, a  stunt- 
night, time for games after serious 
evening programs, and a final evening 
of fun following the banquet. On Sun- 
day evening all members of the faculty, 
together with Dr. Augusta Sutton and 
Mr. John Strahan, talked over among 
themselves the problems of our present- 
day world, and after the panel had com- 
pleted its discussion, questions and 
comments from the floor kept the in-> 
terest alive until a late hour. 

On the last morning the Dean an- 
nounced his own retirement from the 
position he has held for six years, and 
introduced his suecessor, Dwight H. 
Allen, of Springfield, who has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the World Peace 
Committee by the Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 
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FALL PLANNING 


As we begin the new church year, 
let us look critically at our plans and 
program. No longer does. the old 
haphazard planning from month to 
month satisfy, nor a purely financial 
program meet the spiritual needs which 
all of our church relationships must 
meet. We have come a long way from 
the days when we were, literally, Will- 
ing Workers, Ladies’ Aides, Helping 
Hands, organized primarily as “glori- 
fied finance committees” to supply the 
church with dishes and carpets and 
hymn books. 

Not that one minimizes the impor- 
tance of “accessories.” it is important 
that some group should assume the 
responsibility for such things, and 
women’s groups are the logical groups 
for that purpose perhaps, but such 
things are not first things and so should 
be secondary to the primary interests 
of church women: spiritual growth, 
Christian awareness, social - action- 
mindedness. Let us begin this new 
year by putting first things first, be- 
lieving that the things of secondary 
importance will naturally fall into place 
and receive their necessary attention 
because the things of primary impor- 
tance have been given precedence. 


THE PROGRAM 


We have an unique task in this 
matter of program. Ours must be a 
program which strengthens our belief, 
equips us for Christian action, makes 
us more truly Christian citizens.  Al- 
most any topic can be pointed to these 
ends, but it is our business to see that 
our programs really are so pointed. We 
have no excuse to ape the programs of 
the women’s clubs. Ours takes an en- 
tirely different pointing or else we set 
up a secondary club which, because of 
our lack of resources, usually is second- 
ary. We fail unless we make the 
church program in our women’s division 
unique, touching our particular and 
peculiar needs as church women. 

Our programs should be varied be- 
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cause we have a wide variety of in- 
terests and needs to meet in a miscel- 
laneous group such as a group of church 
women usually is. Some are world- 
minded, some community-minded, 
some, unfortunately, only locally-mind- 
ed. Some see the denomination as the 
vital unit and the local church as a 
link. Others take the narrow view, 
that the local church itself is the unit. 
These two opposites make necessary 
quite different approaches to world mis- 
sons and to social action, but in no 
sense does it limit the need for a variety 
of program interests, carefully inte- 
grated to present a well-rounded whole. 

It is hoped this year that our pro- 
grams will include such interest areas 
as denominational responsibility in out- 
reach, in relief, in social action, and in 
interdenominational co-operation in the 
missionary program. In addition, we 
should refresh our minds on as many 
of the old “Seven Areas” as time per- 
mits, especially in “personal faith and 
experience,’ “community issues,’ and 
“world relations.’ No program will be 
complete this year without some recog- 
nition of United Nations and the prob- 
lems of the moment, and a study of the 


World Charter. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


The Call is posted for the Third 
Biennial Assembly of The United Coun- 
cil of Church Women, to be held in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, November 
11-15, 1946. Every woman is welcome. 

Delegates are asked to make their 
own reservations and the _ following 
hotels are suggested: Pantlind Hotel, 
(registration headquarters), Rowe, and 
Morton. Prices range from $2.20 (with- 
out bath) to $7.70. General meetings 
throughout the three days will be held 
at the Fountain Street Baptist Church, 
with the last session in the Civic 
Auditorium. On Monday — evening, 
November 11, Michigan church women 
are giving a reception to all attending 
the Assembly. 

Advance registration is urged. Send 
your fee of four dollars to The United 
Council of Church Women, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
Upon receipt of remittance, credentials 
will be sent. 


WORLD COMMUNITY DAY 


November 1 has been set aside as 
World Community Day. The theme is 
one of challenge, The Price of an En- 
during Peace. 

World Community Day was_ insti- 
tuted four years ago for the purpose 


of encouraging Protestant women to 
work together toward the achievement 
of a Christian World Order. Programs 
are carefully planned, and willing and 
consecrated leadership should make this 
day an outstanding one in church 
calendars. 

To get the most from such a pre 
gram as that offered for this present 
year, it is necessary to do some pre- 
liminary study. It is hoped that women 
from all of the various Protestant fel- 
lowships in the community will enter 
in. This can probably best be done 
through committee work in preparation 
for the November 1 meeting. 


These interdenominational programs 
are to be community affairs and are not} 
for one church to sponsor, nor for onek 
denomination. If you have not heard} 
of any activity in preparation for this’ 
event, call the women whom you knows 
from some of the other fellowships and} 
get something started immediately. I 
there is a Council of Church Women m 
your area, it will be under its auspice 
that the arrangements will be made. 

In previous years, The Universalist 
Publishing House has stocked thes 
printed material for the program, but 
the sales through our denominatior 
have been small and this year, we are 
filling such orders as come in directlyy 
through the Executive Office of : 
Association of Universalist Women4s 
Price per set (6 sheets), 10 centsé 
Order early. ) 

Later in the year, on the first Friday 
of the Lenten season (February 21) | 
World Day of Prayer will call us to-+ 
gether interdenominationally, and 1 
places where there is no local Council 
of Church Women, plans should be 
made early for a united church pro 
gram on that day. It is true that some 
years the phraseology of the text pre+ 
pared by the selected committee makes 
us feel a bit like “out-siders,” but ald 
terations may be locally agreed upon} 
and it is time that liberal women shoule 
make their influence felt by suggesting 
certain changes. If we have a Faitl 
worth professing, let us profess, openly 
and intelligently. 


i 
! 
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ABOUT FINANCES 


But what is the answer to those who} 
reading this article, will say: “Yes 
but what about the money we need foy¥ 
support of our church and our denomi 
national program?” 

Let the answer be this: personal giv 
ing commensurate with each member’! 
ability to contribute. This is a 
way and sound. 
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Food and Clothing 


spell friendship 
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AID IN ASIA 


Last 
Schools 


Church 
International 


Universalist 
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year, 
made 


Friendship Offermg through the Uni- 


versalist Service Fund to the Church 
Commitee for Relief in Asia. This 
year, this Committee has been re- 


organized to represent the united over- 


seas relief and reconstruction activities 
of all major Protestant denominations. 
The new organization is called Church 
World Service. It is through this or- 
ganization that Universalist Church 
will make their International 
Friendship offering this year. Plans for 


“the program are prepared for October 


27 and November 3, culminating in the 
offering on World Order Day, November 
The final report of the Church 
Committee for Relef in Asia stated 
that $3,134,000 was disbursed in sup- 
plies, food, and funds for relief and 
rehabilitation in Asia during the last 


me year. 


Much of the year’s work dealt with 
aid to hospitals, ministrations to refu- 
gees and child care. Famine and 
pestilence spreading in the wake of war 
demanded material aid, personal coun- 
seling, and spiritual encouragement. 

Psed clothing shipments to Asia have 
passed the half million pound mark, 
and thirty-six thousand Christmas 
packages were sent. Other donations 
from church congregations included 


_ White Cross goods weighing ninety thou- 


sand pounds, ninety-five thousand 
pounds of dried milk, five hundred and 
forty-three cases of hospital supplies, 
ohe hundred and twenty-five cases of 
vitamins, thirty-two tons of shoes, 
books, bedding and even window glass. 
These gifts in kind, along with the pur- 
chases made by the committee, were 
valued at $1,009,279, according to the 
report. 

The most extensive relief work was 
done in China, covered in a supplemen- 
tary report by Mr. Vaught. Ever since 
the blockade against that long-suffering 
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country was broken by the victory over 
Japan, the committee has struggled to 
keep needs filled in the regions of great- 
est want. 

To aid refugees flowing back into the 
liberated areas, many _ strategically 
placed service stations and camps were 
set up in ten provinces. The returning 
Chinese have been helped with trans- 
portation, food, clothing, medical care, 
and temporary shelter. Charged with 
this work is the American Advisory 
Committee in China. 

In many areas, such as Hunan Prov- 
ince—where drought immobilized the 
“rice bowl” of China—the church group 
has worked closely with other relief 
organizat‘ons and assisted in the distri- 
bution of UNRRA supplies. Inter- 
agency co-operation has been of the 
finest type. 

Other Chinese activities included a 
rural rehabilitation program in devas- 
tated Honan, assistance to Chinese 
pastors and church workers, child wel- 
fare through orphanages and aid to 
hospitals in the form of drugs and sup- 
plies. 

Eght other Oriental countries re- 
ceived church aid from America during 
the year. They were India, ‘Burma, In- 
donesia, Siam, the Philippines, Japan 
and Korea. 

With the first months of this year 
finding India on the verge of another 
famine, the committee did what it could 
to bring food into the distressed areas 
and recently succeeded in buying  sur- 
plus U. §S. Army stocks. India’s 
government has agreed to pay for all 
supplies and food stocks as well as the 
shipping charges. The report pointed 
out, however, that catastrophe has not 
yet been headed off in India. 

Early this year, supplies began to 
reach Burma and Malaya. The civil 
war slowed establishment of a relief 
program for Indonesia, which has been 
launched on a small scale through 
Dutch missionary leaders. American 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


Siam have been 

distribution of four 
hundred thousand ata- 
brine tablets. This was part of a na- 
tional campaign to free farmers of 
malaria so they may produce a maxi- 
mum rice crop. 


church workers in 
supervising the 
million, seven 


In the Philippines, as in other tropical 
countries, cotton clothing is a great need. 
A considerable amount of clothing, 
medical supplies and other material has 
been distributed there, including eight 
thousand Christmas packages. 


PLAN FOR A PARENT-TEACHER 
MEETING DURING RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION WEEK 


One of the real purposes of Religious 
Education Week is to start off the 
year’s educational program. A Parent- 
Teacher meeting is a great help in do- 
ing this. The meeting might be planned 
for some evening during Religious 
Education Week, Sept. 29 - October 6. 
Invitations to each family might be 
mailed, to be followed up by a visit 
to each home, or a telephone call. The 
program might include: 

Opening words of welcome by min- 
ister and church school superintendent. 

Presentation of prospectus of church 
school classes by superintendent or 
teachers, passing out printed copies, if 
these have been prepared. Discussion 
of provision for study of Bible, social 
studies, nature material, in relation to 
need of pupils at each age. 

Explanation of the general curricu- 
lum plan, with special emphasis on the 
aims and objectives for the year. 

Discussion of other considerations— 
worship, fellowship, program of giving. 
Giving out, “Thoughts of God for Boys 
and Girls in Autumn,” explaining use 
at home. 

Visiting the rooms, to see new equip- 
ment, arrangement of class rooms. 

Summary of discussion by the chair- 
man. 

Class meetings—parents to meet with 
teachers of their children. This would 
be a good time to choose a “class 
mother,” or a “class father,’ whose 
duty would be to act as chairman of 
the parents of the class, and assist the 
teacher in reaching parents for other 
meetings or for special occasions. Class 
parents may help in transportation, 
hobby groups, dramatics, and in a 
variety of ways, through the year. 

Book exhibit, consisting of the texts 
to be used in each class. 

Follow this with refreshments and a 
social time, closing the evening with 
a friendship circle. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


J. L. DOWSON ENDS 
FIFTY-THREE YEARS IN 
THE MINISTRY 


On June 26, a parish supper was held 
m the Parish House of the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Canton, Massa- 
chusetts, in recognition of the fifty- 
three years as a minister which Rey. 
J. L. Dowson has completed, eight of 
which he has served faithfully in Canton 
from which he has now retired. 

One hundred parishioners sat down 
to dinner prepared by a committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Mrs. Fraser 
Farwell. 

After dinner, Wadsworth Winslow, 
Moderator of the church and acting 
toastmaster, called the meeting to order. 

Greetings from the Congregational 
Church were given by Rev. Carl Berg- 
man and from the Episcopal Church by 
Rev. Alfred Ferguson. Earle T. Mc- 
Kinney from the Foxboro Universalist 
Church responded. 

Anecdotes of his father’s life by 
Lytton Dowson, music by the Owen 
trio, vocal selections by Thomas Hays 
and Eloise Holmes, interspersed by 
community singing was enjoyed by all. 

Mr. Dowson was unanimously elected 
pastor emeritus by the Board of Trus- 
tees, and a purse of money was_pre- 
sented to him. 

Mr. Dowson responded, expressing 
his gratitude for all that had been done 
for him during his pastorate in Canton. 

Rev. Alfred Ferguson pronounced the 
benediction. 

Rev. and Mrs. Dowson will continue 
to live in Canton together with their 
son, Hugh Dowson, who is a teacher in 


the High School. 


FISHER FAMILY TO SAIL 
FOR HOLLAND 


Katherine D. Fisher, wife of the Rey. 
Carlton M. Fisher, our relief worker in 
Holland, sails for Holland on the SS. 
Westerdam, September 25. Mrs, Fisher 
is taking the children, Peter and Linda, 
with her. After the family have had a 
reunion visit with Carlton, they will go 


to Switzerland for an indefinite stay 
where the children’ will have their 
schooling. 


JEFFREY CAMPBELL 
VACATIONING IN THIS COUNTRY 


The Rev. Jeffrey Worthington Camp- 
bell called at Tur Curistiran Leaver 
office, September 5. Mr. Campbell, who 
is a tutor in the extension department 
of Oxford University, England, is in 
this country on a brief vacation. He 
sails for England late in the month 
where he will resume his work October 1. 
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ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 
MEETS IN PORTSMOUTH 


The one hundred and twenty-second 


annual meeting of the Rockingham 
Universalist Association met in_ the 
Portsmouth Unitarian - Universalist 
church, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 


September 7. The Rev. William W. 
Lewis, preached on The Righteous Man. 
Communion Service was conducted by 
the Rev. Clarence Eaton, Dover. The 
Rev. Fred Miller, Nashua, Acting 
Superintendent, spoke on The Outlook 
for Universalism in New Hampshire. 
The Rev. Floyd Kinsley, Hampton read 
2 paper on Why Whittier. 

New Officers elected for the coming 
vear: Moderator, the Rev. William W. 
Lewis; Secretary, Lawrence Shorey, 
Portsmouth; Treasurer, Mrs. Grace 
Hayden, Dover. 


NEW MINISTERS FOR IOWA 


On September 1, the Reverend Wil- 
ham C. Abbe, of Galveston. Indiana, 
will begin his pastorate in Webster City. 
and on October 1, the Reverend Wil- 
liam G. Schneider, of North Olmstead. 
Ohio, takes up the work of the Waterloo 
church. Both these younger men will 
be welcomed into the Iowa field by all 
concerned and best wishes for long and 
fruitful pastorates are extended to them 


‘by those among whom they are to work. 


The Rev. E. M. Whitesmith, lately of 
Canon, Georria. but a former pastor 
of the Mitchellville church is expected 
to take up the work of that church 
again this fall, to the joy of all con- 
cerned. 


SUMMER SERVICES OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
CANTON, MAINE 


The First Universalist Church of 
Canton, Maine, held its first services of 
the summer on May 26. The Women’s 
State Relief Corps were special guests 
in the observance of Memorial Sunday, 
Rev. Hazel T. Kirk, pastor of the Church 
of Our Father, Rumford, Maine, deliv- 
ered the sermon. 

Rey. Sheldon Christian of Brunswick, 
Maine, gave the baccalaureate sermon 
to the graduating class of the Canton 
High School on June 2. 

On July 28, the State Superintendent 
of Maine Universalists, Kenneth C. 
Hawkes, was guest speaker. 

Rev. Robert M. Rice of Arlington, 
Massachusetts, preached on August 4, 
11, 18, and September 1. 

Marguerite Pulsifer served as organ- 
ist. Mrs. Harry Foster of Canton and 
Lewis Irish of Rumford were soloists. 
Attendance was the largest seen in 
years. 


MARY MILNER TO GO TO 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Mary Milner has accepted the posi- 
tion of director of religious education 
in the First Unitarian Church of St, 
Louis, Missouri. Miss Milner is well 
known to many Universalists. She has 
been director of religious education at 
Murray Church, Attleboro, Mass., and 
at First Parish Church, Universalist- 
Unitarian. Fitchburg, Mass., and has 
served on the faculty at the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach. 
Our best wishes go to Miss Milner in her 
new work. 


PROGRAM OF THE 
FALL CONFERENCE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Speakers at the Fall Conference to be 
held at the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 22- 
24 are as follows: 

Tuesday morning, Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon. Subject: Rededication to the 
Moral, Ethical and Spiritual Tenets of 


our Faith. Tuesday afternoon, Dr. 
Seth R. Brooks. Subject: Crusade for 
the Understanding of Universalism. 


Wednesday morning, Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins. Subject: Enlistment Through the 
Whole Life of the Church. Wednesday 
afternoon, Mr. Harry Cary. Subject: : 
Our Program of Outreach. 

The group will concern itself with the 
following subjects as they are related 
to these four main topics and the lead- 
ers of these group conferences are as 
follows: Preaching Missions—Dr. G. H. 
Ulrich: New Churches and Revitalizigg 
Old Churches—Mr. A. Edwin Grimes: 
Publicity—Mr. Wallace Powers; Lead- 
ership Education—Dr. Clinton L. Scott. 


The findings from all of these group 
discussions will be presented in final 
form at the Thursday morning session. 

It is expected that there will be pres- 
ent at this conference a group of about 
fifty or seventy-five of the leaders of 
The Universalist Church including the 
Board of Trustees of The Universalist 
Church of America, members of the Ex- 
ecutive Boards of the auxiliary organ- 
izations, members of ‘the Central 
Planning Council, State Superintend- 
ents, and other persons who are actively 
engaged in the planning and pramotion 
of our various activities. 


Dr. Robert Cummins js serving as 
General Chairman of the Conference 
and Rev. Donald K. Evans as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Program and 
Arrangements. All meetings will be 
held in the Church of the Messiah, in 
Philadelphia. 
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HOPE HILTON TO BE ASSOCIATE 
MINISTER AT ATTLEBORO 


The Rev. Hope Hilton has accepted a 
eall to become Associate Minister in 
charge of religious education of Murray 
Universalist Church, Attleboro, Massa- 
chusetts. Miss Hilton, who was_ or- 
‘dained to the Universalist ministry in 
1942, has served three of our parishes, 
Olinda, Ontario: Oakfield, Maine; and 
Joliet, Hlinois. At Joliet, she was the 
‘director of religious education during 
‘the church year 1945 and 1946. She 
was formerly an active worker in the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island or- 
ganization of the Youth Fellowship. 
From 1936 to 1939 she was field worker 
for this section of our youth work. 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
RADIO PROGRAM 


Beginning on Monday night, Septem- 
ber 30th, the “Ten-Ten” Committee of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will inaugurate a series of radio 
‘programs over WMEX (1510Kc) Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, from 7:45 to 8:00 
P.M. jThese five Monday night pro- 
erdms’ will be entitled “Universalism 
Spgaks” and five men who will present 
the message of the Universalist Church 
are: 

Séptember 30th, Rey. Clinton 1Be 
‘Scott, D.D., Boston; October 7th, Rev. 
Atbert F. Ziegler, Wakefield; October 
14th, Rev. Joseph W. Beach, Worces- 
‘ter; October 21st, Rev. Emerson H. 
LTalone, D.D.. Boston; October 28th, 
Rev. Charles H. Monbleau, Malden. 

The people of the Universalist 
churches are invited to listen and send 
in their comments and reactions to the 
broadcasts. These radio programs are 
part of the ten year forward program 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention and will continue from time to 
time throughout the year if our people 
show their interest in such an endeavor. 
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FAY C. PARSONS 


The death of Fay C. Parsons at his 
summer home near Ithaca. N. Y. on 
August 4 came as a great shock to his 
many friends. 

Mr. Parsons was in his seventy- 
fourth year and had always resided in 
Cortland. He was educated in the local 
schools and was graduated from the 
Cortland Normal School. He _ started 
in the printing business as a young lad 
and became connected with “The Cort- 


land Democrat” in. 1894 when _ his 
father-in-law, Benton Jones, was the 


owner and publisher of this weekly 
newspaper. Mr. Parsons purchased 
the paper in 1899 and it soon became 
an outstanding journal, winning several 
awards from the School of Journalism in 
Cornell University. It led the cam- 
paign for the clean-up of the unsanitary 
conditions in the county meat industry, 
which culminated in several jail sen- 
tences. Mr. Parsons was always active 
in movements that aimed at the better- 
ment of the city and county. 


He was president of the Democratic 
Editorial Association of the State for 
fifteen years. He served as president 
of the New York State Press Associa- 
tion in 1928 and was a member of sey- 
eral other press associations. For twelve 
years, he was treasurer of the New 
York State Automobile Association and 
was one of the first in Cortland to own 
an automobile. 


He was moderator of the Universalist 
Church in Cortland for the past 
twenty-nine years. He became a trus- 
tee of the New York State Convention 
of Universalists in 1920. He became 
its treasurer in 1932, continuing until 
1945, when his ill health compelled 
him to withdraw from this office which 
he served faithfully and efficiently. 

He was a thirty-third degree Mason, 
a member of the Masonic Veterans of 
Central New York, of the Cortland 
Commandery Knight Templars, the 
Elks, the Odd Fellows, the County 
Sportsmen Association, the Country 
Club and the Order of United Com- 
mercial Travelers. He was president 
of the Rotary Club in 1924 and secre- 
tary for many years. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Alma Parsons; a brother, Paul Parsons 
and two neices, all of Cortland. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
the Universalist Church on August 7 
with Rev. Roy J. Hatt, pastor, and Dr. 
Fred C. Leining officiating. 


PERSONALS 


The Rev. Charles A. Wyman was the 
preacher at the summer union service 
held in the First Universalist Church 
of Lynn, Massachusetts on August 95. 

Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached 
in the Universalist Church of Dover, 
New Hampshire, September 7. 


RALPH M. JONES 


Ralph M. Jones, nationaily known 
textile authority and well known Uni- 
versalist layman of Utica, New York, 
died suddenly while on a motoring trip 
en route from Washington to Utica, 
August 23. Mr. Jones, a lifelong mem- 
ber of the Utica Church of the Recon- 
ciliation, was Moderator and Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the church. 
For some years, he served as Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee of the Theo- 
logical School at St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Jones was on the board of the 
Hospital Plan Inc., belonged to the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Izaak Wal- 
ton League, the Mohawk Valley His- 
tor.cal Association and was president of 
the Oneida Historical Society. Also, 
he belonged to the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, Fort Schuyler Club, Yahnundasis, 
was an executive of the Kiwanis Club, 
and the Nightstick Club. 


Mr. Jones was given a citation last 
December by the War Department, in 
recognition of his “patriotic services in 
a position of responsibility im the war 
effort.” 

He had served as an employer repre- 
sentative on a textile probe committee 
for the Department of Labor and on a 
wage and hours division committee for 
that department. Recently he was 
elected to membership on the advisory 
group to the Comm<‘ttee on Standards, 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Jones married Bertha Chaffin, 
Utica, on July 16, 1906. He leaves 
Mrs. Jones: two sons, Dr. Quentin M. 
Jones and Allan Jones; two daughters, 
Esther Louise Jones and Mrs. Milton 
Raddell: two brothers, Carleton B. 
Jones and Wardwell W. Jones and one 
erandchild, Ralph M. Jones, Il, all of 
Utica. 


| 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


° 
Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 


in training for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Tue CuristiANn Herritace IN AMERICA. 
By George Hedley. The Macmillian 
Co., New York. $2.00. 


The spiritual as well as the cultural 
life of the Twentieth Century American 
is immensely rich in content because it 
has received its distinctive quality 
from many peoples of many centuries. 
How much we in our time and place are 
indebted to peoples of other times and 
places is interestingly and concisely told 
by Dr. Hedley. There is no church, 
denomination or sect in modern America 
which has not felt the impact of all the 
rest, both ancient and modern. 


Basically, we are all Jews because 
the underlying structure of our relig.on 
is built out of the literature of the Old 
Testament. Upon this foundation the 
traditional churches, the Eastern Ortho- 
dox and the Roman Catholic, built 
their institutions. The wealth of their 
traditions, doctrines, and dogmas as 
well as their ritual and liturgy is the 
heritage of all Christian churches. Be- 
ginning with the Lutherans, Dr. Hedley 
tells the story of how the various im- 
portant denominations that we know 
came into being, and how they have 
influenced the religious life of our na- 
tion. The recent growing strength of 
the Revivalist Groups is noted as well 
as modern tendencies in religious liberal- 
ism. 


In the final chapter of his book, the 
author indicates his hope that there 
will come an understanding and a spirit 
of co-operation among the various 
churches that will lead to what is virtu- 
ally a great church to serve the spiritual 
and religious needs of our world. This 
book should be read by all who have 
an interest in the complex religious 
life of our day. 

Brensamin B. Hersry 


EternaL YoutH: A CoLiEcTion oF 
GreEN Mountain Verse. By Owen 
Redington Washburn. The Driftwind 
Press, North 
158 pp. $1.50. 


Montpelier, Vermont. 


How much verse Owen Washburn has 
written during a long life is best known 
to himself. Ordained to the Universal- 
ist ministry fifty-three years ago, he 
achieved that combination, happy when 
it is successful, of poetry and preach- 
ing, which can most fully express. re- 
ligion as an art. During all those years, 
Mr. Washburn has continued to sound 
the unfaltering, triumphant melody of 
truth revealed in beauty, so often un- 
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heeded in the commoner kind of plod- 
ding religious insight. Now, he has 
brought together the best of his vision 
and his singing, selecting these poems 
from an extraordinarily rich and prolific 
accumulation. The present volume, the 
largest of the eight he had already pub- 
lished, contains one hundred and 
twenty-three poems. 


Comment on the quantity of produc- 
tion is appropriate because of the re- 
markably even quality of the contents 
of Eternal Youth. While any single 
poem lifts the reader, the pitch thus 
reached is maintained throughout a con- 
tinous reading of the entire book. ‘This 
is high praise for poetry, which in col- 
lections is not supposed to be read from 
cover to cover, yet it seems to be well 
deserved. Everywhere is echoed a note 
of triumph acknowledging the unbreak- 
able unity of life. Everywhere the call 
is to go beyond the narrowness, the 
one-sidedness, and the despair through 
which we too- often allow life to be 
spoiled and its unity obscured. Hf any 
Universalist gospel is felt to need rep- 
resentative expression, here it is. 


Mr. Washburn’s poems are religious 
poems, not by virtue of any special 
themes to which they run, although 
there are several samples of full-bodied, 
discerning portrayals of Biblical mate- 
rial, but rather because it is the author’s 
habit to make all life come alive in 
religion. Love, nature, contemplation, 
immortality—all are taken at face value 
more completely than most people dare 
to take them, and are made universals. 


The poetry is down to earth because 
it reaches up to heaven. Its style is 
pervaded with a warm and _ neighborly 
quality suggestive of the coloring of 
New England landscapes and the spici- 
ness of a Vermont orchard. After years 
afield, the author returned at last to his 
birthplace in that state, and his speak- 
ing in perspective will for a long time 
hold the attention of lovers of life who 
wish to live it in abundance. A more 
suitable choice of a gift book than 
Eternal Youth would be hard to make. 


Howarp Davis Sporrt 


Tue Beacon. Sara Ware Bassett. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc. $2.00. 


Sara Ware Bassett has added another 
delightful story to her already rather 
lengthy list of novels of New England. 


This time, in her anxiety to set the 
scene in typical Cape Cod _ style, she 
almost discouraged the reader to go be- 


yond the second chapter. As the story 
opens, we find a gathering of typical 
small town Cape Cod “relations” met 
together in Addie Hall’s front parlor, to 
discuss and decide the entire future of 
one Jessie Gale, lately bereaved neice 
and cousin of those gathered. The 
background and present situation Is 
told through the conversation in Cape 
Cod dialect, and does not make easy 
reading. 


However, after Jessie’s destiny is set 
tled by a decision to make arrange- 
ments for the auction and sale of her 
house and possessions (with a division 
of the best things among the relatives), 
and to pass her around from household 
to household, where she will cook, 
mend, and earn her keep by her various 
household talents, the story moves along | 
smoothly, and increases in interest at 
such a rate, the reader finds himself 
loathe to put the book aside without 
finishing. 

Jessie proves to have more gumption 
than her well-meaning relatives have 
given her credit for, and when Aunt 
Elza and Uncle Jabez call to break the 
news of her future to her, they find her 
already packing her belongings, with 
plans for the sale of the house and auc- 
tion of its furnishings already made. 
Not only that, but Jessie herself has 
accepted a position as secretary to the 


tempermental, partially handicapped 
writer who lives in Belleport. 
The story that unfolds from this 


point is interesting indeed, with ele- 
ments of tension, unrest, anxiety, devo- 
tion, inspiration, and ultimate reward 
of success. The Beacon was written 
about Jessie Gale, but the spotlight ig 
soon shared with Thornton Ingalls, the 
writer, and one wonders when an author 
is writing about an author, if she, isn’t 
letting her readers in on some of the — 
anxieties experienced in creative writ-_ 
ing! The inspiration that comes to start _ 
one off on a new story, an experience 
that may come to kill all desire to go- 
on, and then the devotion and faith of 
someone trusted that puts new power 
into a pen or typewriter. 


There are good characterizations for 
Jessie, Ingalls, Orpheus Smith, a trusted 
friend and neighbor, and a_ writer's 
dream come true in the person of Harlan 
Norcross, publisher, to whom quality 
writing means more than mere profitable 
publication. 


All this goes to make a truly good 
book that will delight the reader and 
give him several pleasant hours of read- 
ing. 
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Tue Watt Between. , By Elsie Oakes 

Barber. Macmillan, $2.75-7 

A “first” novel by the author, but a 
first which would do justice to any bet- 
ter known author! In the admirable 
handling of her characters, Elsie Oakes 
Barber dsplays a carefully -worked-out 
“plan, a deep understanding of the human 
emotions, the profound impact of the 
last*few years on their lives, hopes and 
faith. 

“The Wall Between,” which stands be- 
tween two personalities, the inner inti- 
_ mate personalities, becomes stark reality 
-to Christy, the newly-wed wife of Mark 
Gardner, pastor of the Church of Good 

idings, the wall of “not-knowing, not- 
understanding, of bewilderment, and 
blundering.” 

The new bride comes to her new home 
—planned by her, yes, but not created 
by hard work. “The Wall Between” 
makes. its appearance as the ‘phone 
rings. Her husband was married to 
something more than his wife; to hu- 
manity, to its needs, to his church. 

To this reader, it is a graphic story of 
the breaking down of “the wall be- 
tween,’ as Christy, who had _ been 
brought up in a modern, little-to-do- 
with-the-church family, inspired by her 
tremendous love for her husband, Mark, 
and mocked inwardly by his selfless 
love for people, tries to catch his in- 
‘spiration. 

The subtle strengthening of Christy’s 
character continues as the story races 
along without the reader’s awareness 
until reflection indicates the real strength 
of this story. 

From the meeting of Shad, the jani- 
tor; Willie, the parking station owner; 
Nellie, the woman of loose morals; 
Betsy, Nellie’s young daughter who 
longed to leave her sordid surroundings; 
the crying need in the “tress,” the slum 
section next to the church; Christy tried 
to do things because Mark would want 
her to. 

Then came the subtle change. She 
was enjoying this giving of herself to the 
needs jof others; and yet “the wall be- 
tween” remained. 

Betsy Field’s need of a friend and 
more gives Christy her first real hold 
on something she alone can do. Then 
followed the “fire,” the death of Shad, 
the flight of Betsy from Joe, the rake, 
the impact of the war on Mark. Chap- 
laincy calls and he cannot refuse. 

Swiftly the story gains power as 
Christy plunges deep into work for 
others to help her forget the lonely 
hours. 

Then \the romance of Betsy and 
Larry, over-night boy to man-lover, end- 
ing with the crash of a plane, the long 
weeks of no letters from Mark, but why 
spoil it for you, the reader. 

The Wall Between is a novel you will 
sit up late to read and remember long 
after you lay the book down. 
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ELSIE 


OAKES BARBER 


WRITES A STORY 


AS TENDER AS LOVE... 
AS HUMAN AS DOUBT... 
AS WARM AS FAITH... 


Christy adored her handsome young husband, the Reverend Mark Gardner. 


She was disappointed in their first home, an ugly parsonage at the edge of 


city slums, for she was used to better things. But, for Mark’s sake, she 


plunged into church work, in spite of her inexperience. She taught a Sunday 


School class of rowdy boys, she reviewed mission books for the ladies, she 


staged the Christmas pageant, she worked on a housing committée. And 


finally she discovered she was doing it, not for love of Mark alone, ‘but also 


for love of humanity. But even then, she felt that there was still a wall 
between her and her husband. And the wall between was—God! How the 
barrier finally disappeared is the climax of THE WALL BETWEEN—a 


warm and human story, crowded with events—a moving story which sounds 


a note of courage and faith particularly welcome today. 


$2.75 at your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


ns 


Elsie Oakes Barber shows great prom- 
ise in her chosen avocation and _ this 
reviewer looks forward to other novels 
which will surely flow from such an in- 


spired pen. 
. OrAW.. 


Note: Elsie Oakes Barber is well 
known to Universalists. She is the wife 
of the Reverend Robert H. Barber of 
Lawrence, Mass. Mrs. Barber has been 
active in the Association of Universalist 
Women’s meetings. 
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BOOK REVIEW—— 


FOR CHURCHES. 
Abingdon-Cokes- 


LETTERS 


Harral. 


SUCCESSFUL 
By Stewart 
Press. 


Letters can 


bury 


never take the place of 
personal contacts; but letters, with a 
purpose, well written, properly timed, 
can vitalize and strengthen a minister's 
public relations program. There is no 
hocus-pocus in accomplishing — results 
through the mails. Successful letter- 
writing, by the clergy, is the result of 
mastery of an art. 

Every effective letter should have at 


least five basic objectives. It should 
1) get attention, 2) arouse interest, 3) 
create desire, 4) establish conviction, 
and 5) get action. 


This volume goes beyond theory. It 
offers samples, innumerable samples, of 
letters that “worked’—letters making 
initial contacts with strangers, letters 
thanking speakers, soliciting funds, en- 
listing co-operation and_ leadership,— 
all. kinds of church letters. 

Of a number of working tools, here is 
one destined to be of real help to the 
minister. 

Rosert CumMMINS 


(GaP ERE LA PR. SE eee 


Prentice Hall produces another book destined to be a “best 


seller.”’ 


The Universalist Publishing House is proud to be able to 


tell you about THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS and promise you 


Comment by Mr. 
novel with absorbing characterizations; with each character complet- 


Wyman 


ing his or her part before fading from the scene, I have read. 


reviewing 


prompt service on all orders. 


THE MIRACLE 
OF THE BELLS 


Russell Janney 


is the result of a man’s devotion 
to the high principle of a prom- 


ise he had given. 


The author has woven from a 
simple theme of a young girl’s 
to stardom, a 


aspiring great 


symphony of human emotions 
with all its overtones and under- 


tones. 
it: “The most complete 


You 


will love Bill Dunnigan and think about him for weeks after reading, 


‘The Miracle of the Bells!’ 


It should rightfully take its place with 


other great novels written about the commonplace humanities in the 


present day.” 


“Rarely have I found a book more delightfully refreshing 
Russell Janney’s 


worth r ememb ering. 


y More 


‘The Miracle of the Bells’ 


one of the best.” De Rosert Cummrns. 


Get your copy today. 


Tear off and mail the coupon. 


lite aahieee igi cir-Gmaec lg dis Sich *yay a aad Sen ak aaa aa | 
| UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE | 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. | 
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| 
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«if fit-; STAINED GLASS 
Sek = WINDOWS 


2S UNITTEMOR nssoa 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 


Dean Academy and Junior College | 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


CHESHIRE’S PAUL REVERE BELL 
GOES TO MACHIAS, MAINE 


The Paul Revere bell, which hung for 
many years in the Cheshire, Massachu- 
setts, Universalist Church, has _ been 
given to the Unversalist Church of 
Machias, Maine. The church building 
at Cheshire has recently been sold and 
the society is disposing of its equipment 
Mr. Eugene Bowen, who wrote the in- 
teresting letter about Universalism in 
Cheshire which appears in this number, 
has just informed us of the gift of this 
historic bell to the Machias church. 
The pews, pulpit furniture, and organ. 
have been given to the Universalist 
church at Ellisville, Mississippi. 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today fer 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Notices 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The one hundred and twenty-first annual 
sessions of the Universalist churches of New 
York State will be held in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Rochester, October 5-8. 
Saturday evening to Tuesday noon. Ban- 
_ quets will be the opening events on Satur- 
day.at 6 pm. The young people will have 
their banquet in the Universalist church: 
the laymen and ministers in the Unitarian 
parish house and the women in the Y.M.C.A. 
building. , Conferences will follow each ban- 
— quet. 


_Dr, Harold H. Niles, Watertown, will 
Acliver the occasional sermon on Sunday 
morning. Institutes are scheduled for Sun- 
day afternoon at 2:30 p.m. for the young 
people, the laymen and church school work- 
ers. The official opening of the sessions 
will occur on Sunday evening when com- 
mittees will be announced for the. State 
Convention, the Association of Universalist 
Women, the Ministers’ Association and the 
Sunday School Association. The pageant, 
“How Universalism Grew,” will be presented 
by a Rochester cast on Sunday evening. 


Business meetings of the State Conven- 
tion and the Sunday School Association will 
be held on Monday morning. The Friend- 
ship Luncheon at noon is for all groups. 
The afternoon will be devoted to the busi- 
ness meetings of the Sunday School Associa- 

‘tion and the Association of Universalist 
Women. The Convention Banquet will be 
the evening attraction. 


On Tuesday morning, the business meet- 
ing of the State Convention will be con- 
tinued with the report of the Theological 
School Campaign and the offerings of the 
churches for the Ministers’ Pension Fund as 
features. The sessions will close with a 
consecration service following the luncheon. 

An effort is being made to secure large 
delegations in each church to make the pil- 
grimage to Rochester by automobiles for 
the annual meetings. The Convention days 
are beginning with the week-end so that 
laymen and young people may attend and 
return to their homes on Sunday evening. 
Reservations should be made through 
Mts.’ Edwin K. Haas, 3685 Monroe Ave, 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


oe? Frep C. Letina, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA FALL 
“CONFERENCE 


Scranton, October 10, 11, and 12. 


Worship, 7:30 P.M. October 10, Dr. Ben- 
fon and Dr. Saunders. 

Friday, October 11, 9:00 A.M. Worship, 
Rey. Russell M. Lockwood. 9:30 Ruth Ach- 
enbach, President, presiding at Women’s 
Association meeting; Speaker, Ida M. Fol- 
som, Executive Director of the national or- 
ganization. 2:00 P.M. Dr. Cummins presid- 
ing at a discussion on, Policies and Prac- 
tices. 


Lyman I. Achenbach on, Rallying Knowl- 
September. 21, 1946 


edge and Spiritual Force Against Retrogres- 
sive Influences; Russell M. Lockwood on 
How Can Liberal Religion Establish Its 
Proving Ground in the Rural Comunity; 
Dr. Herbert E. Benton, on The Liberal and 
World Peace; Harvey W. E. Swanson on 
Service and Appeal to the Veteran; Har- 
mon M. Gehr on Maintaining the Good and 
Healthful Life Today. 

6:30 P.M. Banquet, Toastmaster, Dr. 
Cummins. Speakers: Dr. Roger D. Bos- 
worth, Ida M. Folsom, Harmon M. Gehr, 
Harvey W. E. Swanson, and James G. Kra- 
yer. 

Saturday, October 12, 9:45 A.M., Wor- 
Harmon M. Gehr; 10:00, Sunday 
School Forum, James C. Krayer, President, 
slate association, presiding; Speaker, Mar- 
garet Winchester. 2:00 P.M. Youth Rally 
and Conference: Theme, Universalism and 
the Needs of Today. 8:00 P.M. Party 
night. 

Sunday, October 13, 11:00, Church Serv- 
ice. 


ship, 


KANSAS STATE CONVENTION 

The annual session of Kansas Universalist 
Convention will be held at Universalist 
church of Hutchinson, Kansas, Sunday, 
September 22, 1946, for election of officers 
hearing of reports and transaction of all 
business that may come before it. 


Apert D. BELL, Secretary 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at Con- 
cord, Michigan, October 6 and 7, 1946. 

Rey. Tracy Pullman of Detroit will preach 
the occasional sermon. 


Lucy Brrnstet, Secretary 


MAINE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

The fifty-second annual session of the 
Association of Universalist Women of Maine 
will be held in the First Universalist Church 
of Bangor on Tuesday, September 24, for 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Eucene GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


| 16 BEACON ST. 


the hearing of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before the meeting. 


Doris S. Wisu, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


“The forty-first annual session of the 
Universalist Convention of North Caro- 
lina Ine. will be held. in the Rocky 
Mount Church, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
October 8, 4, 5 and 6, 1946. 

The meeting is for the purpose of 
hearing reports, election of officers and 
transaction of any and all business that 
might be brought up for consideration. 

Eart P. Marruews, Secretary” 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO YOU 


In these days of low and uncertain dividend and 
interest returns on private investments the Univer- 
salist Publishing House invites you to purchase an 
annuity and have your returns guaranteed. 


Annuities can be purchased in units of $100 and 
up, and brings an assured income for the rest of 
your life. 


ACT NOW before the trend of decreasing in- 
vestment income compels us to lower our rates on 
new annuities. 


Write to Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, stating 
birth date and amount you wish to invest — we'll 
do the rest. 


RATE OF INTEREST 


40 to 50 years 
51 to 60 years 
61 to 70 years 
71 to 80 years 
81 to 90 years 


BOOK CORNER 


You Can Be Happy. Clara Beranger. 

Samuel Curl. $2.00. 

Here is a small volume of twelve 
lessons on how you can be happy. The 
book is God-centered. The formula is 
basically to get an understanding of 
what God is, does, and can do, and 
then attune one’s personal living to 
that knowledge and the way will be 
opened. 

It is a happy attempt to take the 
teachings of the Bible and biblical char- 
acters and correlate them with modern 
psychology in an understandable man- 
ner for the average man and woman. 

In the whole, the author attempts to 
enforce and re-enforce her apparent con- 
clusion that before we can truly get 
our share of life we must have a re- 
ligion, the center of which is God. Man 
must have a swpreme being to which he 
can turn and pour out his confessions. 
Always with a certainty that there will 
be a receptive force listening. 

This little volume will be helpful to 
many who are discouraged with them- 
selves and life. 


GieA a. 


VERMONT ANNUAL SESSION 
TO STUDY FOUNDATIONS UPON 
WHICH THE LIBERAL 
CHURCHES MUST BUILD 
The Vermont and Quebec Universal- 


ist-Unitar.an Convention will hold its 
fall session at South Woodstock Sep- 


tember 27, 28, 29, and 30. The worship . 


and business sessions will center on the 
theme, “Foundations Upon Which Lib- 
eral Churches Must Build.” Saturday 
evening, a “Town Meeting” on the 
theme will be addressed by speakers 
from the Universalist, Unitarian, and 
Friends fellowships. The closing day 
of the convention, Monday, September 
30, will be given over to the Ministers’ 
Conference. The program throughout 
will be marked by workshop and discus- 
sion groups designed to give practical 
training and aid to local church leaders. 


WHO WANTS THESE HYMNALS? 


The Chureh of the Reconciliation, 
Utica, New York, has one hundred 
copies of the Hymn and Tune Book 
With Services, Beacon Press, 1914, in 
reasonably good condition which it will 
give to any church willing to pay for 
transportation. 


scenes a 


WANTED: Sewing machine in good 
working order. Please communicate par- 
ticulars to the minister. Mrs. Rosalie A. 
West, Friendly House, R.F.D. 3, Can- 


ton, North Carolina. 


444. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


the 
256 


A NEW LIBERAL IN 
NEW JERSEY 

Born to the Rev. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond J. Baughan on August’ 23, a son, 


Harold Charles. 


Crackling 


A family who moved from town to 
the suburbs 


decided they needed a 


watchdog to guard the house at night. 


So they got the largest dog they could 
buy from the kennels of a nearby dealer, 
Not long afterwards, burglars broke 
into the house. 


throughout the robbery. 
the house went to the dealer and com- 
pla ned. 

“Well,” explained the dealer, “what 
you need now is a little dog to wake 
up the big dog.” 

She: “Thomas, dear, it’s a burglar.” 

He: “Sh-h, don’t move, maybe he 
can get that window up. It’s the one 
we haven’t been able to open since the 
painters left.” 

“What’s the piece of cord tied around 
your finger for?” 

“My wife put it there to remind me 
to post a letter.” 

“And did you post it?” 

“No. She forgot to give it to me.” 


PRACTICAL .LETTER-WRITING HELPS NEVER BEFORE 


AVAILABLE 


IN HANDY FORM FOR CHURCH 


LEADERS 


Another Abingdon-Cokesbury Book 


Successful Letters for Churches 


STEWART 


HARRAL 


% Let this helpful book show you how to put to work for your 


church these swift and friendly ambassadors of good will. It gives 


specific direction on how to proceed at every step, from the original 


idea to the mailing, and offers scores of tested letters by pastors 


outstandingly successful in building support for their churches. 


The 


tools, the techniques, and the whole art of writing effective letters 


for your church, are fully discussed in this practical manual. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON STREET 8 


BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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They were not dis-_ 
turbed at all by the dog who slept 
The head of | 


